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VICARY GIBBS, Esa. 


Dram SIR, 


F ROM our earlieſt acquaintance, 
during the whole courſe of your 
advance to your preſent Profeſſional - 
Eminence, I have been accuſtomed to 
look toward you with admiration and 
- efteem. The publication of this 
Comedy affords me an opportunity of 
offering you a ſlender tribute of 
reſpect, by inſcribing it to You. 


Acc, then, this teſtimony of 
regard, from, 
Dear Sir, 
Jour moſt ſincere Friend, 
PRINCE HOARE. 


PROLOGUE, 
WRITTEN BY RICHARD CUMBERLAND, ESQ. 
SPOKEN BY MR. TALBOT. 


Tis well for Comic Poets they can find 

So much varicty in human kind; 

Their freaks, their flaws, their nonſenſe and their rage, 

Put moſt of all their Love, ſupport the Stage, 

Love, the great ſource of Comedy, difplays 

His apiſh trolics in a thouſand ways; | 

A Proteus-paſſion. which by darts and fits 

S':1its iorm and feature, as the humour hits: 

Now all conceit, all chatter and grimace, 

The merrie{t madman of the human race; 

Nov a fad ſwain, wand'ring like ſhade unbleſt, 

With arms cloſe folded o'er his aching breaſt, 

Pale hollow cheełs and tear-beſprinkled eyes, 

And long Cantabiles of melting Sighs——— 

But let the maid, for whom he fighs, beware 
How far ue truſts thoſe ſymptoms of deſpair ; 

For men can 1icig!, and cruelly betray 

The tender heart, which pity leads aſtray : 

So ſays our moral=—ponder it, ye iair! 

Turn to theſe Scenes, and read your leffon there. 

Jo love is natural—to own your love 

** Is dangerous or not, as it may prove, 

*« For danger is no other than you make it, 

4 Good ſenſe will hear advice, folly won't take it. 

* There's honeſty enough diſpers'd about, 

But judgment is requir'd to find it out.” 

Some have no hearts ior love, they cannot feel it; 

And ſome, who can, have cunning to conceal it. 

The foul, within itielf retir'd, lies deep; 

Sorrow can ſmile, and joy can ſeign to weep. 

| 45 8 Flattering 


3 PROLOGUE. 
Flattering Temptation on the ſurface plays, 
Lures to difgrace, and charms whilſt it betrays. 


* Thus, tho' her Comic Garb the Muſe diſplay, 
To reach the heart our Author dares eſſay ; 
And while be Fries, yet doubts, to meet ſucceſs ; 
Implores your ſmiles, bis anxious wif to bleſs. 

* Theſe four laſt lines were ſubſtituted, to ſerve an immediate purpoſe, in 
the place of the original concluſion. The Reader has to regret the exchange. 
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EPILOGUE, 
WRITTEN BY JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 
SPOKEN BY MISS BIGGS. 
How ſtrange to find à man of reaſon chuſe 
So wild a ſcheme to ſeek the nuptial nooſe ! 
Truſting to chance to fix his future fate, 
And advertiſing for a loving mate / 
And yet for ſerious ills, or idle vapours, 
What more can promiſe than the public papers? 
Is there a want that prompts the heart to figh, 
Which their kind agency will not ſupply ? 
Is health the obje& ?—ſtraight the blefling's found 
On ev'ry page the healing tribe abound ; 
In vain may Time and Nature ſtill conſpire 
To quench the ſtruggling ſpark of vital fire; 
The force of Time and Nature they defy ; 
And ' tis a wonder and a ame To vis! 
DerormITY may bloom ia novel grace, 
The Papers tell her where 1 b. a face; 
Or if grey hairs are ſtealing 0'.r the head, 
Artiſts at once their aubura treſſes ſpread, 


And 


EPILOGUE. 

And youthful charms to tott'ring age can bring 
„Sans teeth, fans cyes, ſans taſte, fans i thing i" 

W hat can the public papers not atchieve, 
Since all they ſay the gaping croud believe l 
Woul fame delight you ?—here the ſecret lies— 
That ail may know your merits, advertiſe. 
VaLovs may gain new laurels ev'ry day, 
Wir wear freſh wreaths of ever-ſpringing bay: 
And Baur, through all feaſons, to adorn her, 
Find faireſt tow 'rets deck the Poet's Corner. 

If wealth be all you wiſh, th glitt'ring ore 
Shall from a thoufand veins profuſely pour; 

On a new project ſtake a trifling ſum, 
And the return ſball be, at leaſt, a plum 7 

The records of the day, ſure none will doubt, 
Can make the ours be in, the ius be out; 
And of ſuch force is their commanding ſtation, 
A hint from them ſhall fink or fave the nation. 

If public prints ſuch wond'rous pow rs poſſeſs, 
No timid terrors ſhou!d our Bard deprels ; 
He oft in former times has found them kind, 
And, hence, their future aid may hope to find; 
But firſt, to gain their ſanction to his cauſe, 
It needs the folid prop of your applauſe; 
To their award 1#-morrow he muſt bow, 
Oh! make it lenient by your favour no.. 
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INDISCRETION. 


ACT 1. 


SCENE—4 Hall in a Lodging Houſe. —a Bell rings, 
and a knocking is heard at the Street Door. 


Enter Lava. ( * J 


J there no one to attend the door? a ſervant runs 
acroſs} Francis, your bell has rung. If you fee 
Colond Gaylove's ſervant, tell him his maſter has en- 
quired for him. | Exit Servant. 
Enter Mrs. GoopLy, (in hat and cloak.) 
Lay. O, my dear mother, I have been wiſhing for 
your Fturn. 3 
Mrs. G. What is the matter? | 
Lau. Miſs Julia has been here again. 
Mrs. G. Impatient, I fuppoſe, to know if I had 
yet prevailed on her father to ſee her. | 
Lau. I thought her heart would break, when ſhe 
found her fate was ftill undetermined. How have 
you ſucceeded to day? 
Urs. G. I found the old gentleman very peremp- 
tory, as uſual, and was at firft forbid to .ention his 
daughter again : but I have been too long acquainted 
with Mr. Burly to be diſheartened by his violence, 
which ſoon ſubſides if it meet with no. oppoſition ; 
however, the utmoſt I could obtain, was his permiſ- 


fion that ſhe might come to him, and ſolicit bis for- 
givenelſs, 


B. 5 Lau. 
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Lau. Surely, he cannot refufe to grant it. There 
is no doubt of her innocence. * 
Mrs. G. A rances are ſtrongly againſt her. 
Miſs Julia is "ble to juſtify herſelf, yet her condu& 
unfortunately requires explanation,which a woman's, 
my dear child, and particularly a young one's, never 
ſhould. The matter of fa& ftill remains, that, to 
avoid marrying the man whom her father had choſen 
for her, ſhe ran away with another. . 
Lau. With the intention of becoming his wife. 
Mrs. G. I grant it, but ſetting aſide the raſhneſs 
of the ſtep, the is not married. It 1s fingular that the 
perſon, who carried her off, is not yet detected; but 
he muſt be known in time, and all that Miſs Julia 
has to ſay for herſelf, is, that ſhe eſcaped from him 
as ſoon as ſhe diſcovered his defigns not to be honour- 
able. But, then, why did not ſhe return immedi- 
ately to her own houſe ? | 8 
Lau. There ſhe condemns herſelf—yet, you know, 
her ſiſter Fanny can anſwer for every moment of her 
conduct, till the arrival of their maiden aunt put a 
ſtop to all intercourſe. 5 
Urs. G. The very circumſtance of her having a 
ſiſter may induce Mr. Burly to act with more than 
_ uſual ſeverity. The object of his life is the honour 
of his family, which, till this unlucky event, has been 
pablemiſhed. . 
Lau. And is fo till. Os 
. Airs. G. It would be beft that Julia ſhould ſee 
him as ſoon as poflible. __ 
Lau. She will be here again preſently. She was 
in a hackney-coach, and ſaid ſhe would. buy herſelf 
a few neceffary trifles, which ſhe could not do at 
any other hour of the day, for fear of being ſeen. 
Mr. G. Poor girl! I pity her from my heart 
and if her father ſhould refuſe to receive her _ 
; | will 
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I will take care of her as long as I have a penny in 
the world. My obligations to her family demand no 
leſs. But let her conduct be a warning to you, my 
dear Laura; men of gay habits of life practiſe a 
thouſand arts to betray young girls to ruin, and you 
ſee by Miſs Julia's example that innocence alone is 
not ſufficient to ſecure you from calumny. Take 
care how you truſt your heart with your young licu- 
tenant, . 
| Lau. Nay, a ſailor, you know, my dear mother 
Mrs. G. Hark! there is ſome one at the door— — 
Lau. (going. ) I bad forgot— here is a note from 
the lame gentleman who was here yeſterday to look 
at our drawing room. It did not require an anſwer. 


Laura gives a Note to Mrs. G. and Exit. 


Mrs. G. Very well. [ opens the note and reads. 

„ Madam, I ſhall take your apartment for a 
week, and defire that it may be ready for me, or 
any one enquiring for me, at two this afternoon.” 
Without a fignature—this muſt be a Solomon; to be 
ſure! How am I to know his name? Well, the room 
hall be ready—Betty ! 


Enter BETTY. 


Let the drawing-room apartment be ready for that 

gouty gentleman who was here yelterday, or tor any 
one trom him. 3 | 

Bet. Yes, Madam. Mr. Algernon, Madam, would 

be glad to ſpeak a few words with you, if you are at 
lerfure. | 

Mrs. G. Certainly ; defire him to walk in. (Exit 

Betty.) Ah! had Julia fixed her heart on ſuch a man 
. | | 


AS — 


B 2 wy Emer 
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Enter Al CERN ON. 


Ag. Mrs. Goodly, I have taken the liberty, know- 
ing the frieudlineſs of your diſpoſition, to trouble you 
on a ſuhject which perhaps requires an apology, yet 
I believe is not wholly unintereſting to you. 

Mrs. G. Whatever it be, Sir, I am happy to at- 


tend to you. 


Als. 1 have heard you ſpeak of Mr. Bury 5 daugh- 
ter, Miſs Julia. 


Vs. G. Certainly, Sir. 

Ad. You lived, | believe, in the family. 

Ars. C. I nurſed Mis Julia, Sir, in theſe arms, 
and loved her, as I do full, as if ſhe was my own 
child. 

Aig. 1 doubt nothing of you, w which goodneſs of 
heart can prompt—Do you know any thing of her 
at pre: 1 

Airs. G. (Ieſctaling) I—at preſent—Sir— 

Ag. I do not mean to embarraſs you by the queſ- 
tion—ln one of my late viſits at the houſe, I was 
a witneſs to the ftern manner in which her father 
vows rever to lee her again, and as far as depends 
on him, to withhold from her the very neceſſaries of 
ſubſiſtence; in ſuch cate, till his anger be ſoftened, 
every trifle that keeps want at a diftanc*, p:oit be 
acceptable, (takes out a purſe. I beg you will take 
on you the charge of conveying this purſe to ber 
and enforcing her acceptance. Its contents, like the 
preſent gains of my profeſſion, are ſmall; but the 
gift is from a warm heart that feels for her diſtreſs.— 
You lock at me with ſurptiſe ] truſt you ſee my 
intentions in their true light. 

Mrs. G. They are, no doubt, generous, but your 
kindneſs is at pretent, 1 hope, Sir, unnecetdary. 
Ag. Let not Julia then be offended with the 

offer. 
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offer. Were I better able to aſſiſt her. I would en- 
quite more minutely of you for I perce'e you know 
them, ) the circumſtances of her f6tuati n; but I 
have always hated the inſulting curioſit; that "r1es 
into diſtreſs, without the intent o the ability to re- 
lieve it. 

Mrs. G. What ſhall I aaſwer to you, Sir? 

Alg. It is encugh for me, tha vou ate Nil her 
friend - next tO . er on ſam'ly fe Met: have 4 
better. — If my brother call her to gd, pray tell 
him I Hall return in an haun or two. in hopes of 
finding hin — . Ars. G. ewtfics, exi- g. 

Mrs G. Now, if Id.d wt Kuow the insert; of 
Algern n, and his attachment to Mis ins (ter 

& ; od 
Fanny, Ih uld think the little adventurets nad male 
another couqueſt.— S0, I thall lLave iu my hou'e to 
day. a young gui who has loft her character without 
a fault in her computiton ; a ia'vver wio makes of- 
fers of lervice aud money w:lout reward, ani a lod- 
ger who expects viſitors tO CHUQUITE tor TIES) v.ithout 
a name Ou my conſcience, | may lace a tall man 
with a ftaff and a board at my door, and advertiſe 
my houſe for three as gicat natural cus ies as any 
in the Muſcum or the Tower. I bars, G. 


SCENE II. 


CLerMoxT's Apartment. A Table on te bich are Was 
Candles, nearly burnt to the Sockets, I OUNGt aſleep 
in an Arm Chair, ke jiorts up. 1ubs his Eyes. . 
Eh! I thought I Heard my maſer Clermont. 
yargh! (lays hinjfelf back ogain) Eh? there is ſome 
one come in beluw, M he's here ? 
Euer Thouas. 
Th. Sarvant! - 
Leu. Ab, Thomas, what brings you out? 
— 


* 


' 
Wi 
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Th. (/cratches his head.) Nothing brings me out, 


Mr. Lounge—Meafter zends me out. 


— 


e 


Lou (aſfectediy.] Pleatautly antwered, Thomas 
have you been long in town that your wits are fo 
ready ? 


— Th. Only but yefterday, Mr. Lounge; and ſo 1 


thought 1 would call in as I comed by, thoff, ſure 
as lite, | was in ſome doubt whether I mought find 
you ſtirring to early. 

Lon. Stirri 12! why I have not yet been to- bed 
] am expect! ing Clermont home but Heaven only 
Knows when he will come It's too bad—1 don't 
think I can put up with it. 

Th. 1 Con't wonder at that—Not a- bed yet! and 
the iun ha” been rien thele three hours. 

Lou. Piha! you don't think I trouble myſelf 
about the ſun's rifing or letting—that happens every 


day at ſome hour or other—no—lI wiſh it were no 


more than that there's ſomething of much more 


importance. 


1h. You ſeem to be ſadly out of forts. 

Lou. Do you know how Clermont ſerves me? 

Th. Lack- a-day! what do ſuch a fine gentleman 
uſe you ill? | 

Lou. Clermont had once the character of as gay 
and pleaſant a ſpark, as any in town : 

Th. Sol have heard ſcores of times. 

Lou. Always in a thouſand ſchemes of gallantry— 
which is the kind of life I like too. (yawning) When 
I was ordered to arrange his wardrobe, and 3 
for his return to dreſs, and in ſhort, had nothing to 
do, I always diverted myſelf with reading his billets 
doux, epigrams—he had a pretty turn, I affure you 
for thyming— bis notes of excuſe, appointments, 
and ſo forth, which every valet has a right to read 
at pleaſure 

Th. Aye, certainly, that is to ſay, if they can read. 

b Lou, 
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i give you my parole of honor, Thomas —T1 
have not ſeen a ſingle note, or letter thele three 
weeks.— 

Th. Surely! 

Lou. He goes out without telling me whither— 
when he comes home, not a word —Nay, he carries 
it fo far as to take his letters cut of his pockets, when 
his ccat is to be brulhed— Ob! d—-no it, it is 
not behaviour from one gentleman to anuther—It 
looks as if he had {ome ſuſpicion of me— _ 

Th. Sure as life he has—and that's very hard 
upon an honeſt ſervant. Now for my part, I ma- 
nages otherwiſe I patles oa my maſter for one that 
canna' read or write To ſay truth, I canna* make 
much of his common matters of compliments and 
relations, and zuch like in his letters ;—but, I don't 
know how 'tis—when there be any thing particular 
that the old gentleman wiſhes me not to know—f 
don't know how 'tis—it do come to me all fo nat' ral, 
as it were, without looking for. : 

Lou. I faith, yours 1s the beit ſcheme ; accom- 
pliſhments only ſubject one to ſuſpicion. —l: won't 
it never will do, I am only in doubt, whether I ſhall 
leave Clermont without ſpeaking, or whether I ſhall 
3 ſatisfaction 

n prized.) Eh! 

2 The ridicule one is expoſed to in all fami- 
lies !—-why, there was at Lord W's. ſome evenivgs 
ago, who was courting Mits F.—The parents were 


| averſe to the match, and nobody ſuſpected that the 


affair continued, till they were actually married! 


why, my Lord's Swils Valet Faineant told it in pri- 


vate to all his confidential friends a week before it 
blew up; aud then aſking us in return tor ſome ac- 
count of our maſters—when it came to me to ipeak, 
I was obliged to look like a ftool—no, d—n it —- 
1 muft take notice of it—my mind's made up If 
| N 
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Clermont does not make a proper apology, I am de- 
termined on ſending him a challenge. 

Th. What! piſtols and balls, Mr. Lounge! I do 
not know how it is, I do leave them there things to 
your fine folk.—Sure as life, I think it be main 
fooliſh, when people cannot be brought to agree in 
any one mortal thing, they ſhould fo foon agree to 
ſhoot one another through the head. 

Lou. I do not know what you think; but I—— 
I conſider my own importance. Let me tell you, 
Thomas, the independence of my ſituation is ſuch 
(Fnocking ; Hark ! there is my maſter ! get you gone, 
Thomas—I am ſorry to turn you away—but— 
(knocking) | | 

Th. But, Mr. Lounge, I called to aſk you if you 
knowd where I mought find my young maſter Fre- 
deric, an he be come to town ! 

Lou. (Haſtily.) 1 do not know, faith—I believe he 
eame yeſterday, - 4; 
75. Ihave a ſecret to tell you—that is all—one of 
the ſecrets I finds out, by not being able to read and 
write! (knocking.) EC one DS 
Lou. Well! well! another time, Thomas. 
| Th, Well, but you ſeem to forget your own im- 
portance— 

Lon. Piha! pſha! | 

Th, And the independence of your fituation— 
Lou. Get away, you clown—I know, by the knock, 
what humour Clermont is in.—lt is as much as my 
place 13 worth, to make him wait a fingle moment. 


[ Exit Lounge hurrying out Thomas. 


SCENE: 
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SCENE III. 
Apartment in Burly's Houſe, 
Enter ALGERNON with bis Hat, as juſt come iu. 


Poor Julia ! what a difference has one unhappy 
ſtep made in this family ! all here was once cheer- 
fulneſs and content—and now all is diſtruſt and 
jealouſy, The myſtery of the affair, is more ſtrange 
than all.—--That her betrayer, if there be one, 
ſhould remain unknown, ſeems marvellous. We all 
ſuſpe& Clermont—yet there are no proofs. This 
evening, I am reſolved to try him Innocent as 1 
am, during the preſent uncertainty, I am almoſt 
_ aſhamed to enter Mr. Burly's houle—ovb, here at 
laſt comes Miſs Fanny. 


Enter Fax xv, (while Algernon is ſpeaking. 


Fan. At lat! only hear the man's impertinence ! 
If I had not liked you monſtrouſly, and thought 
you the moſt agreeable creature in the world, I 
ſhould not have come this half hour !—Well! tell 
me, where you have been? whom have you ſeen ? 
was you at the opera laſt night? Is the Banti to 
charm us again? have you heard Damiani? I am 
dying to know all theſe things, 

Ag. Is your heart ſo light, Fanny, that you can em- 
ploy your thoughts on {ſuch trifles ? D 

Fan. (Affecling gravity.; Aud pray, grave Sir, on 
what would you have me employ my thoughts ? | 

Alg. I ſbould interrupt their gaiety, were I to en- 
quire if you have yet heard of your fiſter - 5 
Fan. Pſha—always my ſiſter you cannot ſuffer me 
to be merry a moment, without reminding * of 

| er. 
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her.— That's exactly what I diſlike you for—I pro- 
teſt you are the moſt diſagreeable man I ever ſaw. 
Do not you know nothing 1 is ſo ungenteel as to trou- 
ble one's head about one's relations ? 

Ag. Indeed it ſeems fo. 

Fan. Lady Careleſs, the other evening, when 

ſome one enquired if ſhe had heard lately from her 
friends in the north. © Friends in the north! 
north !—oh dear! my fon and daughter—they are 
quite well—” and enquiries being repeated concern- 
ing her ſiſter Emily“ Lady Emily! ſhe is very 
well —oh, no—I beg your pardon, I anſwered quite 
wrong—ſhe is very ill.“ 

Alg. Your inſenſibility on this ſubject, Fanny, 
though I have long forborn to mention it, has cut 
me to the quick believe you really loved your 
ſiſter, and yet the levity of your diſcourſe is ſuch, 
that, if you eſteem me as you aſſure me——_ 

Fan. Ieſteem you! I affure you I neither eſteem 
you nor like you— I cannot endure you. 

Ag. J am ſorry I have offended you by my anx- 
ety tor what ſo nearly concerns you. 

| Fan. Concerns me? 
Agg. United as you and your ſiſter were in habits, 

and in affection, the world will ſcarcely believe you 
| ignorant of each others ſituation; and honor or 
obliquy cannot follow the . of either without 
mutual participation. 

Fan. That is as much as to ſay, I am to be re- 

roached on account of my fiſter's conduct. 

Als. Far be it from me to infinuate that you de- 
ſerve reproach, yet I would have you think you may 
not dare to ſpeak of ſuch a misfortune with levity, 
as you have now done, and as I have often with an 
aching heart obſerved you to do 
Fan If it diſtreſſes you, why do you pay atten- 
tion to it. 


Als. 
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Ax. (looks at Fanny a few moments in filence) Well 
then, it is beſt, as I have for ſome time thought, 
that I ſhould trouble you no longer with my viſits : 
and I ſhall leave you with leſs concern, while I be- 
hold you capable of forgetting a fiſter, however un- 
fortunate. 5 

Fan. (much agitated.) You are — not- going Al- 
gernon? „ 

Alg. After what I have ſaid, my preſence here 
cannot but be painful to both—1 ſhall long think 
of you; but I will ſtrive to reſpect mylelt too mucli 
ever to regret you. (going.) 

Fan, (weeps.) 

Ag. In tears! | 

Fan. I cannot bear your anger If you will ſtay, 
I will confeſs the truth to you. | 

Alg. You amaze me—what have you to confeſs ? 

Fan. Heaven knows, my ſiſter's misfortune lies at 
my heart, and there I ſtrive to keep it—My father 
will not ſuffer me to ſpeak of it as I feel, on pain of 
his diſpleaſure. 5 

Ag. Wonderful !—Ts it poſſible your unconcern 
was counterfeit ? but why diſguiſe yourtelt 20 me? 

Fan. Shall I tell you the reaion ? 

Alg. By all means. 3 

Fan, Then—it was becauſe I wanted to try how 
well I could counterfeit with a perſon whom I to 
much—now if I tell you I like you, you'll begin to 

ſcold me again directly. „ 
Agg. No, upon my honour —— 

Fan. That was it indeed Now I cannot bear you 
for having forced me to tell you the truth. | 
Ag. On my conſcience, Fanny, I know not if 
your heart be more full of goodnels, or your head 

of caprice. 

Fan (gayly) Did you not ſay you were going to 
leave me ? good bye. 

Ag. The world would not tempt me to reign you. 

C2 Euer 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Captain Maxim, Madam, is below. 

Alg. I had forgot to tell you of my brother's ar- 
rival. 

Fun. There! did not I tell you no one cared about 
their relations? Admit him [ Exit Servant 


Enter FREDERICK, (laughing) 


Fred. Ha, ba, ha—Miſs Fanay, your ſervant—Ha, 
brother! what! cloſe aboard, cloſe aboard as uſual | 
I beg Miſs Fanny's pardon, but — {takes Algernon's 
Baud, is about to tell bm ſomething, and burſts into a 
lavgh.} 

Ag What is the matter, Frederick ? this free- 
don in Mits Fanny's prefence—— 


Fred. I'll tell you—My father, (laughs) my father 
15 going to be married, 
Fan. Married! 
Alg. That ſhould ſeem no great ſubje& of diver- 
ſion to you, who are the elder ſon. 


Fred. Yes—but whom do you think he has choſen 
for a wife? 


Fan. Whom, pray ? 

Fred. A lady whom he has come athwart of by 

—— in the newſpapers all dung. 

Ag. How did you learn this? 

Fred. Thomas, by working to windward, has 
dropp'd his anchor under my father's bows, and 

given him a foul birth—he won't ride fo ſaug and 

eaſy as he imagines I'll take care of that—Here are 

my father's propoſals given me by Thomas, with a 

ſpecial portrait of himſelf —— {takes a newſpaper 

from bis pocket. 

Fan. And as much reſemblance probably 70 

_ bimtelf, as ng be expected if every man drew his 


own. 
Fred. 
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Fred. You may read it—/looks over the paper) reads, 
« To the ladies.“ Oh, here it is. | Gives the paper to 
Fanny, pointing to the place he refers to. 

Fan. (reads. ; ** A widower in the prime of life 

Alg. About ſixty-five. 

Fan. (reads. ) ** Of tolerable good figure 

Fred. A cripple with the gout. 

Fan. (reads) Poſſeſſed of engaging manners, and | 
found judgment, delicate and ingenuous in beha- 2 
viour, and above all, rational in conduct. 

Ag. Of all which he thus gives proof. 

Fan. (reads) ** Any lady minutely ſpecifying her 
qualities, (her age not much exceeding forty) will be 
inſtantly treated with, and the moſt inviolable ſecre- 

cy preſerved.” . 
| Fred. Les, he flatters himſelf not a ſoul ſuſpects him. 
Fanny. And where (giving the paper again to Fred. 
is the lady's account of herſelf ? 
Fred. I homas could not fall aboard of that; tho” 
he ſays he has made ſeveral trips with packets to the 
bar of a coffee houſe—and, no doubt, a meeting 1s 
decided upon. eg 
Fan. What would I give to ſee the firſt interview 
Sour father advancing with all the dignity of a 
gouty ſhoe, and aſter a preface of fifty becauſes, open- 
ing the conference with—Madam, a man of reaſon— 
if a man of reaſon, Madam, ſhould act like a fool in 
his old age, it is becauſe—no, there | think he would 
| ſtop, becauſe he would be at a loſs for a reaſon. 

Alg. Then the lady, ſome ſtarch old maiden, 
wound up for a parley, as a Chineſe figure is for a 
race acroſs the table——drawing herſeif up like a 

threadpaper, and gently turning her face aſlant with 
a bluſh at finding berielt in io novel a ſituation. 

Fan. Or ſome lady's waiting maid, full of all the 
delicacies ot ſpeech. ftucied from her miſtreſs's toi- 
lette, ail in a lpirituous flutter at the thoughts of her 
ventureſomeneis, and bop · ing that the geatleman = q 

— | refine 
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refine himſelf to an ixgenious behaviour, as he pro- 
miſed in the advertizement. 

Alg. Or ſome artſul courtezan, who will perſuade 
bim. ſhe is a diſtant branch of ſome very reſpectable 
but decayed family. 

Fred. Aye ſome old tranſport, not ſea-worthy— 
with a regged crew of brothers, nieces, and couſins, 
that have not a good Jacket and trowſers 1 in the whole 
ſet. 

Ar. Seriouſly, ſome project muſt be thought o on 
to preveat this miſchief. 

Fred. Why, brother, I'll conſent to any projet 
that will ſave my father's honour, and preſerve him 
from the ridicule of his acquaintance—but I want 
to marry myſelf, and am actually on the way for the 
licenſe— perhaps this may beas good a project as any. 

Alg. It may be the only one---but are you ſo ſud- 
denly reſolved ? 

Freq. A ſailor's life, you know, dear Algernon, is 
variable like the gale that fills his fails; nor can he 
call more than a moment his own—why, the admi- 
ral's fignal was out when I left my ſhip, and I muſt 
be on board in a day or two, if I wiſh to ſhare the 
glory of beating the enemy. 
Alg. Still failor like, Frederick—no ſooner aſhore, : 
but you long to be at ſea again. 
Fred. Algernon, a ſeaman always ſhapes a direct 
courſe and that's towards his duty—he may luff up 
and bear away, when his miſtreſs or his friend point 
their guns at him, but in his heart, loyalty rides top 
gallant, 

Ale. While ſuch are the ſentiments of Britain's 
1 who can wonder if her flag ride traumphant 
over the ocean! 

San. Or that a grateful nation raiſe a pillar to re- 
cord the glory of her brave defenders! 

Aig. Well, we'll confer on my father's marriage 


again, and prevent it, if poſſible - (going. 


an. 
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Fan. And be ſure you fend me word, if you find 
where the interview is to take place. 

Fred. Depend upon it Poor human nature !— 
a man in the prime of life! [with affectionate concern} 

Fan. Of tolerable good figure! (laughing 

Alg. Delicate in his behaviour 

Fan. And above all, rational in his conduct! 


[ They go out laughing, Fanny at one door, Algernon 
and Frederick at another. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II. 


— —_. 


OE 


SCENE-— Crtrnont's Apartment, Table and 
Chairs; @ Book on the Table. 


Enter CLERMONT and GavLove, preceded by 
Lovuxct, who ſets Chairs for them, and retires, 
waiting at the beck of the Stave. 


_ Cler. PSHA—pfſha—come along, Gaylove—you 
ſhall not go yet, upon my ſoul you ſhall not. You 

are too pleaſant a fellow to be turned into bed 
at this hour, when our ſpirits are beginning to riſe, 
like the ſun. 

Gay. On my honour, Clermont, thou haſt of late 
the moſt unaccountable humour! for this whole 
night, while we were giving free {cope to mirth and 
pleaſantry, thou waſt fitting like a fellow ſentenced 
for execution in the morning—and now that all the 
reſt of us are beginning to yawn, it is juft day-break 
in good ſpirits with thee. 

Cler. Bring a bottle of claret directly. 

. 1 [ Lounge exit. 
Gay. No—excuſe me, no more—T'l] leave thee 
out of friendſhip, whilſt I can make a good report of 
thee, for thou runneſt a riſque of being excommu- 
nicated for thy ſadneſs and dullneſs—Thou over- 
whelm'ft ſociety, like a huge black cloud that flaſhes 
with lightning once in a quarter of an hour, and art 
no better than an under fiddle in a concert, ſprightly 
and lively for two or three bars, and then mute for 
twenty-four. [ Lounge returns with wine. 
Cler. 
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Cler. Come, fit down, George - we'll each of us 
drink a favourite. 

Gay. Not a drop, abſolutely---I won't ſtay, if it 
be only to mortify thee, and revenge us all, for thy 
going away that evening when we depended on 
thee. Come, confeſs the truth; I do honeſtly ſuſpect 
thou haſt got little Julia Burly ſomewhere in a corner. 
(looks about the room.) 

Cler. How can you be fo ridiculous, Gaylove ? 

Gay. Eh! I lee petticoats. (looking in at a door, 
left ajar.) 

Cler. Nay, if you don't believe me --there (opens 
the door.) the doom are now open, go in and ſearch 
the apartment, 

Gay. No, no, if thou hadſt attempted to conceal 
her, I would have taken pains to find her out, but, 
ſince thou art free and open, the Devil take me if ! 
ſpoil ſport, ſo good bye. (Coing. 

Cler. Nay, nay, one glaſs. 

Gay. Let the girl come out then 3 
Cler. I tell thee there is no 10 there, nobody 
there. | 

Gay. On my es I believe thou hideſt her 
for fear of the old father; what a bluſtering chal- 

ge would he fend thee! Thou muſt expet to be 
ſhot through with a blunderbuſs and grape ſhot at 
the leaſt. 

Cler. Or have my head broke with the pedigree 
roll, for ſpoiling the family honour; no, Gaylove, 
it is plain thou doſt not know what fear is, or thou 
wouldit have directed thy appreLenfions to a more 
formidable quarter. 

Gay. V hat, the ſtarch inexorable aunt -- ſo full of 
decorums and proprieties ? 

Cler. ł ven ſhe. I had rather face a cannon than 
rapes myſelf to the volley of thunder from the 

D tongue 


Es —— — | 4 


expected me to mariy her, 
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tongue of a maiden aunt, whole niece 15 unlawfully 
made a happier woman than herſelf. 

Gay. Ha! ha! ha! well, remember that you dine 
with me to o day, and meet Frederick, wha is juſt re- 
turned. —T have invited Algernon likewiſe, ſo that 
if thou art ſtill in thy grave mood, and prefereſt a 


ſermon, thou need'ſt not quit the room 


Cler. I will not fail you. 
Cay. But no more of your ſilent gloom, your fixed 
eyes, croſſed arms, and deſpairing fighs, unleſs you 


mean to kill your friends with the vapours, and drown 
yourſelf by way of cataſtrophe. 


[ Exit. 
Cler. (alone) So, I grow as intolerable to others as 
to mylelt ; this comes of refleting---I muſt needs re- 


fect, when I had got a fine girl in my hands, whe- 


ther it were a fin to take poſſeſſion of her againſt her 


will- -plague on 1t----what an adder I have nurſed in 


my botom ! What's o'clock ? {looks at his watch.) I 
am not ſleepy, but an hour or two of reſt may be of 
ſervice to my ſpirits. (rings @ bell.) To have ſeduced 
a girl whom I love from her father's houſe, and then 
ſuffer her to eicape---Heaven knows whither !---She 
but whole fault was 
that ? I never told her I wouid-—yet the ingenuous 
confidence ſhe repoſed in my ntentions, ſo confiſtent 
with the ſimplicity ot her mind- 


[ Draws a chair aud firs down, muſmg. 
Enter LOUNGE. 


Lou. Did you ring, Sir ? 

Cler. (pecuijhly) No, what makes you interrupt 
me? ——— (Lou. makes a fign of ſurpriſe, and exit. 
She was the joy, the lite, the ſoul of fociety, as hap- 
Py as youth and innocence could make her. 

[Takes up a hook and reads. 


Till at the laſt a cruel ſpoiler came.” Pha ! 


L lings down the book. 
What 
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What a wife would ſuch a woman have made! The 
attachment of a heart, replete like hers, with unaf- 
fected ſenfibility and virtue, were a lot fo rare that 
it would ——Heyday! into what moral melancholy 
am I falling! (goes again to the bell and rings.) Theſe 
fellows never anſwer the bell. (Lounge returns.) 

My ſlippers. . 
Leu: Sir, here is Captain Maxim defires to aſk 
you how you do. 

Cler. (abſently.) Eh!——defire him to walk in. 


Enter FREDERICK. 


Ah! Frederick! (affect: gaiety) my dear fellow! 
What no gunſhot wounds! fake and whole! 

Fred No, Clermont, my ball has not hit its mark; 
you know whoſe care I think myſelf under. 
 Cler. I was ſpeaking of you a few minutes fince— 
Gaylove, whom I have juſt left, promiſed that you 
will meet us at dinner to-day, | 

Fred. I was failing to his houſe—l bore up a little 
to ſpeaF with you, my honeſt fellow, but as we are 
to meet at dinner, I ſhall wear ſhip, and ſteer my 
courſe again. —— 

Cler. {afide) Uncorrupted Frederick! he calls me 
honeſt ; he judges of others hearts by his own—This 
belongs to his profeſſion—they are all ſo.— Well, 
Frederick, depend on me; if the Colonel's wine be but 
as good as uſual, we will be as cheerful as of old. 

Fred. For my part, I am always cheerful, and 
happy too, in that houſe, for you muſt know——l 
believe you are a man of honour. 
Cler. {confuſ2d.) J hope lo —— 
Fred. Then I may intruſt it to you.—-You know 
Laura Goodly. : 

Cler. Why, what a happy fellow is a failor ! Per- 
petually roaming over the world in queſt of a new 

D a miſtreſs, 
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miſtreſs, and he ſcarcely ſets his foot aſhore, ere he 
finds one ready to leap into his arms. 


Fred. This was all ſettled before I went laſt to 
ſea 

Cler. I beg your 88 forgot a ſailor's virtue, 
conſtancy. I give you joy ſhe 1s a charming girl— 
But docs the mother ſuſpect? 

Fred. What ſhould ſhe {uſpect ? 

Cler. That you have taken command of her little 
frigate, without thanking her or the church for your 
commiſſion in form. 

Fred. For what do you take me, Clermont? a 
man is bound to protect the woman he loves, not to 
degrade her I mean to marry. 

Cler. To marry! 

Fred. When 1 can obtain my father's conſent to 
the match ; but though he does not know the girl's 
name, he will not hear of it 

C/er. To be ſure not—he loves van, and has been 
married himſelf. 

Fred. Aye, but he would fain have * me 
marry old Burly's daughter Julia 
Hier. [agilated.)] Indeed! 


Fred. It is a mighty ſecret—did you hear any 
thing of it ? 


Cler. Not a word. 

Fred. It was all made up between the old ones, 
while I was on my laſt cruize—— 

Cler. Well—[impatient.] 

Fred. She, it ſeems, did not like 1 I liked 
another—old Steady and I had a ſmart breeze toge· 
ther about it. 

Cler. [ironically.] He gave you many excellent rea- 

ſons for it—every thing with him has a reaſon. 
Fred. I ſhall make no way a-head by ſtemming 
againſt my duty to him; yet his reaſons will not 
break me looſe from my own n happinels—lo we came 

to 
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to pretty cloſe quarters---Father, ſaid kf wiſh to 
marry the girl of my heart---ſhe has a frank, open 
character, and has been virtuoufly educated---the 
will make me happy when I am a- hore, and I ſhall 
fight my ſhip the Letter with her upon my thoughts. 

"Cler. But, my dear Frederick, marry! why, thy 
old companions, Gaylove and myſelf, and in ſhort, 
all the fet have agree to hang out matrimony as a 
target to ſhoot our ſatire at. 

Fred. I Co not ſteer by your compaſs, my 1. 
man cannot love a woman, unleſs he reſpect her. 
Cler. [afide.) How this noble minded fellow makes 
me bluſh! bravo! we will make you ſtrike your 
colours this evening, depend upon it. Gaylove and 
I deſire no better game than a novice, not tho- 
roughly convinced of the miſchiefs of matrimony--- 
for, to the extinction of wit, the grievance is fo 
acknowledged, that all the treaſures fancy can ex- 
hauſt on it. ſeem mere repetitions of ſtale jefts 
and the moſt lively imagination cannot now furnifh 
a man with a new argument againft matrimony, 
except he be married---1n which caſe we enſure 
im a freſh one every hour, 

Fred. You are merry fellows, Clermont but 
have a care how you broach theſe principles in our 
meſs at Portſmouth. 

Cler. Well - a proſperous voyage to thee! for my 
part, I am for ſkunmung the ocean of life in a plea» 
{ure boat— 

Fred. Which the firſt freſh gale will overſet. 

Cler. Why, what raving cuckold has bit thee ? 
thou ſhalt have a phyſician. Women were deſigned 
to be the ſport of men, and the man who marries, 
turns the tables on himſelt, aud becomes the ſport 
of women. 

Fred. Clermont, you anger me- - women were de- 
ſigned to be the ornament of honit men; and if I 


Were 
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were diſpoſed ta be ſerious, I could tell you wad 
their price is; but our courſe lies at oppoſite points 
of the compaſs—fo farewell till we meet at dinner 
Cler. Where thou ſhalt be cured of this marrying 
__ 
Fred. I can bear all your wit; but I ſhall prepare 
for battle to mend your hearts—adieu. | going. ] 
Cler. Your's Mr. Benedick—marry—ha! ha! ha! 


[ Exit Frederick. 
now if any one but myſelf were to jeſt thus with my 


feelings, I ſhould be inclined to ſhoot him through 
the head. [Exit Clermont. 


SCENE I. 
Table and Chairs, 
An Apartment bung with Family Pictures. 
| BurxLY and VIcTORIA. 


Bur. You only want to provoke me---Sifter Vic- 
toria, am I to have the honour of my family picked 
out like a ſhell-fiſh! my eſcutcheon ſtained with har- 
W and my daughter trumpeted for a 

Vic. Hold! hold! brother, for heaven's ſake! or 
there is an end to all decorum of converſation. 

Bur. Why, what is the matter? 

Vic. You frightened me with the thoughts of the 
filthy word you were going to uſe. 

Bur. How do you know what word I was going 
to ule? You do this to make me angry — 
ſtrange, that a man of a gentle peaceable temper, 
like myſelf, ſhould find the whole world in conſpi- 
racy, to put him-in a paſſion! If I once diſcover 
the young rake, who carried off my daughter—it 1 


do not cool his blood, may all the plagues and con- 
fuſions— 


Vic. 
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Vic. Oh, that terrible habit of ſwearing ! 
Bur. Zounds! fiſter, I don't ſwear ; I am as cool 
as a man can be, that's put in a paſſion. Here, 
John! John! ; 
Euler a Servant ha/lily, as in fear of Burly. 
Ser. Did you call, Sir? 
Bur. Are the ſilver headed pif ols brought home? 
Ser. The gun-ſmith promited to fend them this 
afternoon, Sir. 
Bur. Bring me down the ſwords that he in the 
green clolęt. 5 [ Exit Servant. 
Vic. Oh gemini! what are you going to do, bro- 
ther ? 
Bur. Do! If I once find him, if he does not con- 
ſent to marry Julia inftantly—Zounds! 1 could find 
in my heart to ſhoot the young dog firſt, and make 


him marry her afterwards. 1 
Vic. Aye, all this has happened for want of a pro- 3 
per, prudent perſon to overlook the conduct of your E 
girls—If T had been thought worthy to be invited to | 
London, brother — | 


Bur. I cannot gueſs what brought you to town 
now. Nothing but curioſity to learn the hiſtory of _ 
my hufly's running away. 4 

Vic Curioſity indeed! I defy the accuſation. 

Bur. Then why could not you ſtay in the country? 
It is the proper place for old maids. [Victoria looks 
ſcornfully.] Would to Heaven, I had let my two 
girls grow up among the long graſs and nettles of 
Burly-Hall, till they were as tar paſt the age of folly 
as yourlelf. 1 8 a 

Vic. You're very polite, brother. Paſt the age! 
When was I inclined to a fingle folly at any age? 
thank Heaven, I am on my guard againſt your de- 


figning ſex ; paſt the age, indeed 


Enter 
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Emer FAR x Y. 


Fan. Aunt, your ſervant 1s below with a letter, 
which he ſays you charged him to deliver only into 
your own hands. 

Vic. A letter for me, my dear! ( confuſed) (ade 
I'm all in a flutter—Ble{s me! I'll go and fee di- 
rectly what it can be. | Exit Vi&oria.] During the above, 
the ſercant brings the fewords and lays them on the table, 
Burly examines them. 

Bur. So, Fanny, what news of your fſter? 

Fan. 1 have heard none, Sir. | 

Brr. Fanny, I ſuſpe& you know more of her than 
you will own—lt ever I find—[angriy.] 

Fan. | afefledly | Bleſs me, Sir, can you ſuppoſe that 
I know any thing of her? Truly, I don't think that 
a girl, who cares fo little for the honour of her fa- 

mily, deſerves that any one ſhould be intereſted for 
| her—She is no ſiſter of mine. 


Bur. How, you huſſey? do you ſuſpedt the ho- 
nour of your mother? 

Fan. No, Sir; but if I were to meet Julia i in the 
ſtreet, would you wiſh me to ſpeak to her? 

Bur. I won't have you ſee her, not look towards 
her—I'd have you forget that ſhe's alive, and ob- 
ſerve no more of your tears about her—ſhe is a 
little worthleſs [pauſes.] I would give one 
of my eyes [ith tender emotion. ] that ſhe had 
not behaved fo ill—I was fo happy in my daugh- 
ters —— 
Fan. [ aſide.] The moment is favourable for Julia. 


To be ſure, Sir, ſhe was fo mild in her manners. 
Bur. Yes, {o ſhe was. 


Fan. So good-natured, 
Bur. Yes. 

| Fan. So affectionate. 
Bur. Yes. 
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Fan. Engaging 


Bur. Too — ſo. 


Fau. Such a ſweet girl. 
Bur. Yes, Fanny, ſo ſhe was. 
1 She never committed a ſingle fault in her 
e 
Bur. Never committed a fault? 
Fan. (alarmed) Till this 
Bur. (enraged) This! Zounds l now you want to 
make me angry. | 
Fan. (afide) Oh mercy, now I have ſpoil'd all. 
Bur. 1 ſhallgo mad—All the honour 2 my family 
deſtroyed at once 
Fan. Poor Julia 
Bur. What is that you ſay ? Don- t provoke me 
don t put me in a paſſion. 


Enter a Servant, 


Serv. Sir, here's a young lady in a conch below. 
I believe, Sir, it i 
Bur. Hold your tongue, fool—Shew her up the 
| back ſtair-caſe. (Exit Servant.) (Bur. turns to Fan.) 
Poor Julia !—begone to your chamber. 
Fan. Nay, dear Sir— 
Bur. (ſeverely) Not a word Fanny appears afraid 
to anſwer and exit.) I promiſed Mrs. Goodly that I 
would ſee Julia, but Pi give her no reaſon. for wiſh- 
ing to repeat her viſit. Oh, here ſhe is—my blood 
boils---but my heart breaks at fight of her, 


Enter Jour. 


Bur. Well, minx, what is it you come for ? [ Fubia 
advances timid 5 None of your tricks and — 

— How dare you look me in the face? 
Jul. I dare not, Sir---I have been accuſtomed to 
lee your countenance * ever with gentle bid: 
E nels 
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neſs toward me, and could not endure to meet it, 
made terrible, as to me it mult be, with anger and 
diſguſt. 


Br. Well, you are come to Juſtify your undutiful 
behaviour. 


Jul. I know not, Sir, . a juſtification ſhall 
be found for the want of duty in a child. 

Bur. No where, girl; hufly, buffy, you intend 'to 
tell me that I am an unnatural, hard hearted father, 

Jul. Inde ed, Sir 
Zur. That a daughter had a right to reſiſt me 
(Julia claſps her bands, and looks up to him.) You are 
going to ſay that I uſed you cruelly, and wanted to 
make you miſerable. 


Jul. | cannot utter words that are not in my heart. | 
Bur. How! 


p Jul. Your conduct, Sir, had no motive but love 
or me, 


Bur. Love | (moved to tenderneſs) 1 loved you too 
dearly—You Julia, were the gem that I had trea- 
ſured neareſt my heart—I looked forward to the 
hour, when, ſurrounded by your prattling and inno- 
cent little ones, and ſoothed by the homage paid to 
the unblemiſhed honour of your life, I might have 
raiſed my eyes to Heaven, and ſaid, God! I thank 
thee, that I am a father—but now the hand of 
ſcorn ſhall point us out—We are bumbled, debaied, 
levell'd with the profligate and attaint:d vices of 
the world—Wretched Sirl! what have you to ſay 

for yourſelf? 

Jul. Nothing; I have diſobeyed you, Sir, and I 
bear the puniſhment in my own heart.--"Tis not to 
renew the memory of my offences that I have ſuppli- 
cated admiffion to your preſence, but to place betore 
the eyes af an indulgent parent the repentance of a 
1 child—/weeps) 

Bur. Aye, ayc—now forſoath weep—of what avail 
NO 
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now are tears ?—you thought you could he happy by 
diſobeying me—you preſumed, without reflecti g. 
to right the holieſt rights, the ſtricteſt ties of na- 
ture; to break the awful bonds of obedience to a 
Jul. (weeping) Oh! 
Bur. This too, when that father had no wiſh 
but to ſee his child happy—/angrily) You dared to 
ſcorn his wiſhes, his projects, his hopes—you defied 
every confideration, and look, Julia—in the morning 
of your life, the roſe that ſhould have graced your 
youth, is canker'd and trodden under foot—what is 
it you have done? You fled from the arms of a pa- 
rent, to run into thoſe of ſhame, to make a ſneering, 
calumnious world inſult you, and an unhappy parent 
curſe you. 
Jul. Oh—not ſo—not ſo—/ alls on her knees) By all 
your love and paſt goodneſs to me, by the memory 
of her to whom you have ſo often toli me | bore a 
reſemblance If ever you looked with affection on 
ber oh! do not curſe me 
[ Lays hold of his 1 
Bur. Away, away, avoid my fight—you bave 
made me contemptible in my own «eyes—/ breaks 
from ber, ſhe falls on the ground, he turns and looks at her 
with ion.) Now what an old fool | am! when 
T had reſolved not to pardon her, and when I know, 
all the while, I am fo deviliſh angry with her! (goes 
to Julia and raiſes ber from the ground.) Rite, Julia, 
I fecl I am your of ha a, is it for that cauſe 1 
ſhould comply with your unreaſonable demands? 
Jul. Did I preſume, Sir, to aſk a return of your 
favour, equal to that which you once deizned to 
ſhew me, I were indeed, unreaſonable ; but humbly 
to crave permiſſion that, conctaled from every eye 
but yours, I may ſtrive to atone the errors of iuad- 
yertent folly; wil: you deem that unreaſonable ? 


E 2 Bur. 
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Pur. Eh! let me ſee—no, that is not ſo—=(half 


moved to tears, wipes his ezes} Well—well ! [ About to 
embrace Fulia. 


Enter Victorta. 


Vic. He yday! whom have we here? Brother, 
brother, after all that I have ſaid, 1 am aſhamed to 
ſee you admit ſuch an outcaſt into your room. 

Jul. Let me hope, Madam, that if my father 

Vic. Your father is a fool, if he forgives you 
pretty doings indeed, to run away from your father's 


| houſe! you did not go by yourſelf, I ſuppoſe—anſwer 


diretly—not that I have any curioſity to know any 
thing about him,*but—who was the fellow that ſe- 
duced you ?—This comes of your freedom with men, 
creatures who are full of indecorum. 
Jul. You interpret my misfortune too harſhly. My 
conduct, though raſh, has not involved me in guilt. 
Vic. Hold your ſaucy tongue. Did you ever hear, 


brother, ſuch 2 ? Why don't ſhe own the 


name of her fellow ? 
*. Zounds! Victoria, for once in your life you 


are in the right Confeſs directly (To Julia) who it 


was that carried you away. 


Vic. Aye, confeſs directly, huffy ; let me know 


all the particulars. 
Bur. And who gave you a right to enquire the 
particulars? the wrongs of a child are ſacred in the 
Preſence of a father. Plague of your curiofity—you 


want to put me in a paſſion again; I inſiſt on your 
leaving the room directly. 


Vic. Indeed, I ſhall do no ſuch thing. 

Bur. Havea care how you provoke me—if you 
don't leave the room this inſtant, I'll * Ju ulia 
without alking 4 ſingle queſtion, 1 

ic. 
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Vic. Rather than you ſhould expoſe yourſelf in 
that manner, brother, I will leave the room— Ob, 
you ungracious baggage ; you'll learn in time to be- 
ware of the male creatures, —like ſome who are wiler 
than you, child. —Ah, you're a fond fool. [ To Buriy. 
| [ Exit Victoria. 
Bur. Now, Julia, without another word Who 
took you out of my houle? Vl have the pleaſure of 
cutting his throat at leaſt—Tell me his name. 
Jul. I too plainly ſee the peril in which your re- 
ſentment would place you, and I dare not 
Bur. Mighty well, mighty well, Miſs—you are 
determined to make me angry; but you ſhall fee 
how gently Iam reſolved to behave. Here, John! 
tell this lady's coach to draw up to the door. | a Serv. 
Jul. For pity's ſake, Sir 
Bur. Anſwer my queſtion inſtantly, or get out of. 
Ful. Could I hope, Sir, you would be content to 
forget the injury 1 | : 
Bur. Zounds! I tell you Il cut his throat - an- 
{wer me directly 
Jul. Iwill bear the worſt that can befal me, rather 
than diſcloſe his name | 
Bur. You are reſolute! you won't tell—let me ne- 
ver ſee you again. If you ever dare to ſet foot 
again in this houſe—Zounds ! I don't know what Pl 
do to you—you ſhall not put me in a paſhon—Be- 
gone * WA 928 3 
Jul. Muſt then a wretched outcaſt fly for. refuge 
to a hard, unpitying world? Heaven be my guide! 
and, whereſoever my lot be caſt, may the voice of 
my alffliction never riſe againſt my father! In the 
midſt of my ſufferings, heavy as they may be, I will 
_ claſpto my inmoſt ſoul the cheering recollection, 
that I have not conſented to endanger a parent's lite 
— Heaven bleis you, Sir! [ Exit Julia. 
| Bar, | 
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Bur. Plague of her obſtinacy l deny me the fa- 


tisfaction of. 


22. 


Ser. Sir Marmaduke Maxim is below, Sir, —_ 
wiſhes to ſpeak with you. | 

Bur. Well, defire him to walk up. 

Ser. He ſays, Sir, he is ſo lame, he'll be glad * 


will excuſe him from coming up fairs, 


Bur. Shew him into the parlour, and I will wait 
on him. (Exit Servant) Now for a c of reaſons; 
Maxim has a reaſon for every thing---a hundred to 
one he finds a reaſon for es! 4— running away 
from a match with „ plague of her 
diſobedience— Twill nigh break my beart—-If I can 
once learn that the raſcal, who ſeduced her, 1s of a 
gentleman's family, within twelve hours from my 
knowing his name, he ſhall either be a married man 
with Julia for his wife, or a bachelor with a ſword 


END CFP THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 


SCENE— 4rother Apartment in Bun Lv's Houſe, 


Enter Maxim walking on Crutches, and ſuptortod hy 


 TroMas. A Servant of * ſhews them into the 
Noom and exit. 


Max, THERE-—gent'y, Thomas — my old -nemy = 
has been ve'y painful theſe two days paſt, (Thomas 
aſſiſts Mar. to fit down, and places his af. at the file 
of the chair) Did you enquire concerning the parcel 
which you carried to the coffee · houſe laſt night L 
Tho. Yes, Sir—they ſaid it was fetch'd away early 
this morning, as uſual. I fancies, Si—you'l excule 


my boldneſs in ſpeaking — 
Max. What is it, Thomas? 
Tbo. That your honour is going to be made a 
Parliament man Tou won't Jiicharge honeſt Tho- 
mas ? 

Mar. Never fear, Thomas, though ſome change 
ſhould take place, honeſt Thomas (hail act loſe by it. 

Tho. Thank your honour—(afiae) He does not 
ſuſpect that I knows the contents of the parcel. — 
Sha'n't I 89 for an anſwer to your honor's letter ? 
Max. Ay, doſo, 
Tho. I wiſh, your honour, I were learned to read 
a few of thoſe fine diſcourſes your honour do write— 
J warrant they mun be as found learning, and as 
wholeſome too, as any of our parion's farmons. 

[ Exit Thomas, 

Max. Simpleton ! he little ſuſpects how I avaii my- 

ſelf ot his want of learning. What power reaſon gives 


us over ignorance! I am more and more fatisfie 1 
| with 
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with mv device. What ſcheme of matrimony half fo 
good as the one I have choſen? Study the ſex? all 
deceit—make enquiries ? all random and uncertarnty 
—acquaintance ? all plot, artifice and intrigue. What 
ſays the man of reaſon ? _Pll advertiſe —Ay, ay,. the 
man of reaſon carves out his own condition---Ah! 
my friend! | 


Enter BuRLY. 


Who advances to MaxiM's chair. and fhakes Hand: 
ce ih bim---MaAx1M ts about to ri e. 
Bur. Do not ſtir-.- 
Max. I am happy to fee you---happy to ſee you, 
my dear, dear friend 
Bur. Piha! a plague of your compliments---what 
neus of your younker, Frederick? 
Max. He is off at ſea again-how is Julia? 
Bur. Do not mention her- - ſhe is off at ſea like- 
wiſe. A plague of unduriful children ! 
Mar. Ah- gu are haſty---you are haſty, Mr. 
'Burly--- 
| Bur. Haſty ! we have both been too flow, friend 
Maxim---we ſhould have joined the young couple 5 
bands, before they had time to thwart us--- 
Max. Ah, my dear friend---that will not do for 
the Maxim family---becauſe— 
Bur. Plague of your becauſes - — 
Mas. There! haſty again Now, I have been con- 
ſidering the matter, and as we could not bring about 
the match, which ſeemed ſo advantageous, between 
my eldeft ſon Frederick and your daughter Julia, 
Jam come to conſult you on another plan---what 
ſay you ? will you give an old friend your opinion ? 
Bur. You know my manner---I ſhall deliver it 
more freely than you like--- 


Max. Impofſible---becauſe freedom from a reaſon- 
able man like yourſelf-— 


Bur. 
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Bur. Zounds, man---do not plague me with more 
compliments---come to the point. 

Max. Well, my dear friend, not having been 
able, as I ſaid, to bring about this match tor our 
children, I have, myſelf, — of a ſecond 
marriage. 

Bur. Marriage! 

Max. Les -- 

Bur. And you want my opinion? 

Max. I would not, for the world, venture on ſuch 
a ſtep without conſulting a fincere friend like you. 

Bur. Let me fee you walk acroſs the room 

Mar. That I will dire&ly---plague on the raſcal, 
where has he put my crutches ?---oh ! there they 
are. My dear friend, your arm a moment--- there, 

Juſt to get up, becauſe---oh ! [ expreſſes pain, takes 
Dis crutches, leans on Burly, riſes and walks. 

Bur. How long have you carried that gouty ſhoe ? 

Mar. Eh! about ten years. 

Bur. Say twenty ; and you were no youngſter, when 
you firſt were thankful for the gout, as a ſubſtitute 
for a long catalogue of daily infirmities. 

Max. Pho! pho! Iam a younger man than ever. 

Bur. I do not believe it. Have you no other 
complaints ? 

Max. No, not one. 

Bur. No aſthma ? 

Max. At times only. 

Bur. No rheumatitm ? 

Max. That is accidental. 

Bar. No coughs, catarrhs, cramps, foalins, ſci· 
atica- 

Max. Eb, eh? —a truce, a truce there 1s no oc- 
eafion for ſuch a ſcrutiny. You muſt firſt hear my 
reatons for marrying 

Bur. What are they? 

Mas. Furſt, a wite will be tuch a comfort to me!— 

F ; — 
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dear creature! when J have the gout in my hands 
to put on my night-cap for me— 

Bur. To put on your fool's-cap for you. 

Mar. Eh? are you in earneſt ? 

Bur. Zounds ! did you ever hear me jeſt ? 

Max. Mr. Burly, I uſed ,to have an opinion of 
your underſtanding---I conſulted you becauſe I 
thought you a reaſonable man ; but I am very forry 
to tell you, that, though you have a thouſand good 
qualities, I maſt in future look on you as voy de- 
ficient in — 


Bur. Zounds! if you are determined to marry, 
go and be married. 


Mar. What do you ſay? do you adviſe me to 

> 

Bur, By all means, as faſt as poſſible. 

Mar. No—no haſte—lI do not like to be haſty; 
but, as you are of my mind on the ſubject, I may 

tell you, I ſhall probably be married this week, or 

the next. 

Bur. What! it is all ſettled, is it? 

Max. Matters are in train, and I have reaſon to 
think we ſhall be very comfortable. 

Bur. Yes, and if you have not comfort enough in 
reaſon with your wife —I wiſh you a daughter or 
two-—-who is the lady? 

Max. There I think I ſhall ſurprize you. None 
of your hair-brained, giddy girls. e 

Bur. Of courſe, at your age. 

Mar. Pho! why mention my age again? but 
| the is a woman for all ages—a woman of pure mo- 
rals, found underſtanding, delicacy of conduc, 

without the leaſt grain of affectation, prudery, co- 


quetry, or any of the other general foibles of her 
ſex. 


Bur. Excellent! you have all her good qualities 
by heart | 
Max. 
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Max. Oh, without knowing thoſe I ſhould not have 
| had fo god a reaſon for marrying but mum Lou 
ſhall ſee her in a few days. Good morning to you, 
my dear friend---many thanks for your advice. I am 
now convinced that you are the ſame reaſonable man 
I always thought you Adieu, good Burly- —ah! 
I have met with a true old friend [ Exit Maxim. 
Bur. And I have parted with a true old fool. 


[Exit on the oppoſite fide. 


SCENE II. 
CitrMonT's Apartment. 


Enter Tuoxt As, with a Parcel, from one End of which 
be draws out an encloſed Letter. 


Tho, Eh! Eh, as ſure as life, I ha“ caught tlie 
ſecret at laſt I'll juſt get Mr. Lounge to meak 
out a queer word, or fo,---Meaſter Lounge !---Eb ! 
dang it, where is he ? Why, ſure, he cann't have 
challenged his maſter and gone out wi' him, as he 

talked on odds! Who's here? 
L Tho. retires. 


Enter CutexMonT. 

Cler. Is it impoſſible, then, to trace the ſteps of 
this little fugitive !--- The match, to which they 
would have forced her, with Frederick Maxim, was 
the ſecret and ſole cauſe of her readineſs to run into 
my arms, which I fo groſſy miſinterpreted. | 

Th. (afide} He do ſeem mightily unealy, I muſt 
liſten a bit. 
Cler. My conduct has expoſed us both to miſery ; 
II endure reflection no longer— let me this inſtant | 

fly | | |  [Gomg, os: 
Th. / ever hearing Fly! 

Cler. Pſha! this is affectation- my wounds are 


light and ſuperficial, while I have pierced an 1nno- 
cent victim to the heart- ih, 
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Th. Oh lud! ſure as life, he ha' killed Mr, 
Lounge, Oh lud! lud! 
Cles. Who's there? 


Th. ( frightened.) It's only I, Sir, I be ſo frighten d. 
Cler. What's your buſineſs ? 


Th. (with ſimplicity) I came to ſee he, Sir—I did 
not think, dang it, as how he'd really ha” ft 

Cler. Whom do you talk of ? 

Th. Poor Meaſter Lounge, Sir. Oh Iud ! lud! 


Cler. Lounge a fit) Why, Lounge! he was here 
juſt now---Lounge! 


Enter Louxox rubbing his eyes. 


Why do you not anſwer ? His fit ſeems to be a 
fleepy one,---what makes you go to ſleep at this 
Hour ? 


Lon. I did not mean, Sir--- to go to ſleep, Sir 
I believe fleep came to me, Sir. 

| Cler. No repartee, but get my things to dreſs im- 
mediately, and take your companion along with you. 


[Exit Lou. Tho. going. 
What is that parcel? 


Tb. 1 don't know, Sir. 

Cler. Not know! 

75. 1 came, an pleaſe you, Sir, to aſk Mr. 
Lounge what it wur. 

Cler. Let me ſee it. (Tho: gives him the letter with 
 beſitation.) Reads © To Modeſtus.” who's Modeſtvs ? 

Th, Aye, who can he be, Sir? (afide) I won't 
peach without pay | 

Cler. ( ſharply) ) Who is he, Sir? 


I cann't very well ſay, Sir. but J can gueſs 
him to be my maſter. 


Ciler. Modeſtus! 
Th. Tees, that's my maſter's name, Sir. 
Cler. (reads) © The palpitations of a virgin's heart 


almoſt deprive my pen of power to ſay, I will meet 
you at number . as you deſire. Th, 
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Th. (afide) That's lucky, I knows were it is. 
Cler. * Virtue will be my guard; decorum m 
pioneer: except the eſcort of theſe two, I will, as 
you wiſh it to be ſo, come alone.---Oh Sir! let deli- 
cacy of conduct moderate your behaviour at our firſt 
meeting. Pſha! fome nonſenſical affignation 
of a chambermaid. [ Gzves back the letter to Tho. 
Sdeath, theſe fellows are in league to trifle with me, 
while my mind is full of the moſt anxious concern, 
I will venture once more to Burly's houſe,---Fanny 
muſt know ſomething of the wanderer; yet ſhe car- 
ries it ſo {moothly--Oh woman, woman! Who can 
develope the mazes of your inclinations, your arti- 
fices, your enchantments! [ Exit Cler, 

Th. Well, now I do know enough for Squire Fre- 
derick. [Lounge returns, 
Dang it, Mr. Lounge, I be glad to fee you alive— 
I thought Mr. Clermont had killed you, as you 
talk'd of. 8 

Lou. Killed me! 

Th. You talked of challenging him, and I over- 
heard him ſay he had a ſlight wound himſelf, and 
had pierced you to the heart: Eh! eh, you looks 
main freſh atter your death wound. 

Lou. The wound, Thomas, is in my honor, 
which you cannot underſtand in the country 
_ Th, Honour! ture as life, I donnot think no- 
thing about he. I does, as they ſays ſome greater 
volk than I does, I lays my honour fairly aſleep, 
and only thinks how to keep a good place when I've 
got it---and a main good place | ha' got old maſter 
pays me for keeping his fecrets, and young maſter 
pays me for telling them, fo I don't know how it is, 
not I, I be paid o' both fidts. 

Lou. And which of the two pays beſt? 

75. Oh, the young one of courſe. 
Lou. Then of courſe you tell more ſecrets than 
you keep. T)!bo, 
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Th. Yes, that's o'courſe too. Now Pll go and 
tell young one the contents of this letter to old one. 

Lon. (affeted!y) D'ye want me to read it for you? 

7h. Thank ye, Mr. Lounge; your maſter ha 
done that for me without axing. This is the way? 
When one wants a helping hand at any thing of 
miſchief, I don't know how tis, but one ha ſel- 
dom need to look long for it. 

Lou. Plague on it, Thomas, your clumſy igno- 
rance is of more ule than all my elegance and cle- 

erneſs. Exit Lou. and Tho. 


8 CEN E III. 
Enter Mrs. GoopLY and LAURA. 


Miri. G. Never to enter her father's door again ! 


poor gir! | how does ſhe ſupport it? 
: 2.4 She returned overcome with melancholy ; 
but | heard her juft now playing on my lute in this 


room——a proof, I hope, that ie vicence of her your 
is abated, See, here ſhe comes. 


Emer Julia. 
Nr: 6. Well, my dear Miſs Julia, I have heard 


of Mr. Burly's ſeverity; but take comfort; if you 


alt not return to your own houſe, you ſhall never 
Wait a friend in mine. I am glad to ſee you ſmile. 

Jul. Shall I tell you the wild project I have . 
forming ? 

Mrs. G. Mercy on me! more wild projects? 

Jul. | have been contriving how I may ftill have 
accels to my father's houſe, and perhaps find a re- 


turn to honour. 


Mrs. G. But what hope have you that Mr. Burly 
will ever admit you again? 


Jul. For the retrieval of character ſomething 
may be riſked ; when I can vindicate that, my father 
will open his arms to receive me. 


Mrs. G. Ah, my dear, you don't know to what 
erxtremity 


\ 


} 
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extremity a parent, who thinks his authority con- 
temned, will carry reſentment. 
Jul. Such a parent is not mine—under an impe- 
tuous temper he conceals a kind and gentle heart, 
which will never cloſe againſt the affliction of a 
daughter; tis true, my project is a wild one. 
Mrs. G. What do you mean? 
Jul. To diſguiſe myſelf as a man, and to be by 
your means introduced as a ftranger to my own 
home, as a viſitor; an acquaintance of Col. Gay- 
love, or of Algernon— 
Mrs. G. Bleſs me, child! you aſtoniſh me! And 
what will you pals for? 
Jul. An unfeeling fine gentleman. 
Las. An unfeeling gentleman! That is a character 
11 — 
It een pretty common ot late; amo 
ac who viſited at my father's houſe, I have — 
ſome, whoſe only pretenſions to his company were 
their clothes; equally deficient in the learning of a 
college, and the politeneſs of a court; who avow no 
paſſion but gaming, and no regard but for their hor- 
ſes; to whom, while the lower ranks advance daily 
/ in the eſtimation of ſociety, a coarſeneſs of expreſſion, 
clumſineſs of manners, and rudeneſs of behaviour, 
| in ſhort, a total deſtitution of all gentility, leave no 
| claim but to diſguſt.  _ 
Lau. And how do you hope to imitate a character 
like this? 5 
Jul. I am ſure of not miſtaking my part— tis 
only to ſtoop my ſhoulders, fix my eyes, take no no- 
tice of any thing I ſec—except it be a horſe---joſtle 
every one I meet, particularly if they are weaker than 
mytelf, take out my watch and yawn in company, 
turn on my heel, and laugh loud in proportion as I lack 
diſcourſe. Theſe are the ingredients, by the right 
ute of which I will obſerve, unobſerved, and watch 
ſome happy moment favourable to my deſign. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. G. And is not there ſomething more in this 
ſcheme, than the deſire of ſeeing your father ? 

Jul. Let me own I have another hope, that, could 
I once again meet Mr. Clermont, which in my 
own character I dare not, I might convince him of 
the injuſtice of his conduct to me. 

Lau. And then? 

75 Then —ob, then 

rs. G. Ah, my dear child: I fee you Kill love 
Mr. Clermont— 

Jul. Till the late diſcovery, I loved him beyond 
all others in the world, and could I _ that I 
might ſtil] reclaim him | 

Mrs. G. My poor child, pray Heaven you may 
ſucceed! 

Jul. I am ſure I ſhall—I was not born to be an 
outcalt from ſociety, or to paſs my days in ſhame.— 
Indeed, Mrs. Goodly, I was not ; ſomething in my 
heart aſfures me I deſerve a kinder fate. 

Mrs. G. Well, my dear girl, I can furniſh you 
with a wardrobe, which was left here ſome time 
fince by a young lodger. Some of the ſuits have 
never been worn. 
of That is 1 might otherwiſe, in the 

diſplay of my borrowed plumes, have chanced 
to meet the owner of them---and when will you in- 
troduce me to my old acquaintance ? 

Mrs. G. To day. But are you fure you have ſpi- 
rits for ſuch an enterprize. 

. My ſpirits I am deſirous to keep with me 
they are the beſt friends of the unfortunate---Alas! 
the melancholy days and fleeplets nights that I have 
. paſſed, too plainly teach me that the happineſs of 
my lite is at ſtake, and that this is my laſt reſource. 


AIR. (Written by a Lady.) 


4 riſe with the morn, I contemplate the ſun, 
Aurora's bright luſtre I ſee ; 
J figh with —_— when the day-light is gene, 
For night brings no ſolacs le me. 
1 wander 
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IJ wander in groves, where the nightingales ſing, 


I traverſe the ſands of the Jea ; : 


They hear not my fighs, ſo ns comfort they bring, 
For what can bring comfort to me ! 


Exit Julia and Laura. 
py Enter a Servant. 
Ser. Mr. Burly is below, Madam. 
Mrs. G. Mr. Burly | ſhew him up. [Exit Servant. 


Enter BurLy. 


Bur. Mrs. Goodly, I am come to give you a l: tle 
trouble. 


Mrs. G. I ſhall never look on your commands, 
Sir, in that light. 


Bur. I think 1 have been of ſome ſervice to you in 
the world. 


Mrs. G. I owe every thing to you, Sir 
Bur. Your firſt advancement 1 in life originated in 
my family. , 

Mrs. G. This recital of your kindneſs, Sir, im- 
plies reproach - I truſt, Sir, I have done nothing to 
forfeit your favour. 

Bur. Mrs. Goodly, I was only going to add, that 1 
hope you will not refuſe me a favour. 

Mrs. G. I thall be but too happy, Sir, in thinking 


it in my power to oblige you (4%. 4-)—he muſt have 
diſcovered Julia- 


Bur. I' tell you, Mrs. Goodly—You muſt 
know, my houſe is frequented by a pack of young 
fellows—but firſt I muſt tell you, that little Gipſy 
Julia was with me this morning according to your 

requeſt ſhe has nothing to boalt of in conſequence, 
except _ which the ſhed in plenty. 


Mrs. G. (% de.) So! it cannot be that, We are all 
ſafe. | 


Bur, A little infinvating devil! (angrily. yet 


¶ ſoftened) if you think you can keep the girl from 
further harm! would not have her endangered by 


G want 


ww 


want - you e me, Mrs. Goodly let it ap- 
pear to come from you---I will not be ſuppoſed to 
encourage ſuch doings under my roof —oh! a young 
—but to tae - point—you know I have another 
daughter. 
Mrs. G. Nothing, I hope, Sir, has happened to her. 
Bur, No; and it is my intention to prevent any 
thing happening, as you call it. To be plain with you, 
Mrs. Goodly, 1 do not like all theſe young fellows 
about my houſe, and yet I cannot creditably forbid 
their coming—Fanny, I believe, is a good girl--- 
yet I think that they all _—_ at me behind my 
back. — | 
M. G. Surely not, Sir. 
Bur. Well—l have a mind to know if they do or 
not. I underſtand that ſome of them lodge at your 
houſe, and that they frequently aſſemble here. Now, 
don't you think, Mrs. Goodly, that ſome evening, 
when they are all together, you could contrive to 
place me 1n an adjoining room, while you turn their 
converſation to the ſubject of my daughters? 
Mrs. G. Liſteners, you know, Sir, ſeldom hear 
much to pleaſe them. | 
Bur. Zounds, woman'! do not provoke me—1 
am bent on it. 
Mrs, G. Dear me, Sir 
Bur. Only tell me if you will aſſiſt me—If you | 
do not chuſe—(angrily) 
| Mrs. G. Grant me a moments reflection, Sir, be- 
fore I anſwer you (afde)—1 had better follow Julia's 
{cheme.—Suppoſe, Sir, I could find the means for 
you to talk to theſe young ſparks yourſelf ? 
Bur, Eh! 
Mrs. G. What think you of my lending you 3 
of my clothes, and introducing you as one of my ac- 
quaintance? 


Bur, What! old Burly in petticoats 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. G. This would be the eaſieſt, as well as the 
ſafeſt method. 

Bur. Eh! let me ſee—there is ſomething ridiculous 
in my wearing petticoats—I don't diſlike the ſcheme 
neither—but—d'ye think I can make myſelf look 
like a woman? 

Mrs. G. Never fear, leave that concern to me. 

Bur. I'm afraid I] ſtrut too much in my walk. 

Mrs. G. You need not 11iſe from your chai. 

Bur. Not riſe from my chair! It my paſſion once 
begins to mount, I ſhall ſpring up like the cork of a 
ſpruce beer bottle; beſides, I have ſuch a con- 
founded trick of ſwearing—that will certainly diſ- 
cover me. 

Mrs. G. You muſt not ſwear. 

Bur. Zounds! woman, how ſhall I prevent it? 

Mrs. G. Whenever you feel an oath rifing, you 
muſt be careful to keep your lips clofe ſhut, fill vou 
find you have ſwallowed it down again. 

Bur. Swallow it down! Hark ye, Mrs. Goodly— 
cannot you, whenever you perceive me in danger of 
5 ſwearing cannot you make me a fign ? 

Mrs. G. Certainly ; an admirable thought—T'll 
give you a nod, or put my finger—lo—to my 
mouth. 

Bur. Aye, do ſo—and d'ye hear? you may make 
aà fign from time to time, whether you ſee me in 
want of it or not—there will be no danger of its be- 
ing much out of ſeaſon. 

Mrs. G. I'll be on the watch, depend upon it. 

Bur. Invite the young fellows this evening to your 
room. 

Mrs G. I will, Sir, and all ſhall be in readineſs. 

Bur. Thank ye, thank ye; we couid not have 
managed this better—remember, (going) a nod. 

Mrs. G. I'll not forget, Sir. 

Bur. Your finger on your mouth. 

Ars. G. Depend on me. 


Eu. Once every five minutes at leaſt, . 
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ACT lv. 


SCENE -A Atartment in Burly's Howe, fitied up 76175 


Books, Sc. 


Al CERN ON and FAN Nx. 


Ax. CRU:: L Fanny! 

Fan. So! Jam cruel Fanny, and charming Fanny, 
all in one breath; upon my word nothing is more 
diverting than a grave lover. 

Alg. And nothing more tormenting than a gay 
miſtreſs. 
d.. Truly, believe we are even with each other 

ou love to divert me, and I to torment vou, and, 
it ſeems, we are both ſucceſsſul; but what is N 
of this young ſpark, whom you were to introduce 
to me? 

Ag. Tam now vex'd that I made the appointment. 


T have buſineſs which makes it impoſſible for me to 
wait, and then- 


Fan. And then be will be here without you—and 
1 you will be jealous - you deſerve it for appoint- 
him here, without aſking my leave. 

* I could not avoid it without ſhewing myſelf 

more particularly intereſted about you than you 

wiſh me to appear. He expreſſed fo great a deſire 

TT N _ 


. to ſee you, and Mrs. Goodly ſpoke fo highly of 
him! 
Fan. Very well, I'll make him repent it—If he 
has an unfortified place i in his heart, I'll lodge a de- 
tachment in it within a quarter of an hour. 
Ag. Adieu! I do not ſuſpect you, [ Exit Ax. 
Fan. Adieu!—TI wonder I have heard nothin 
from Julia; Mrs. Goodly has, no doubt, received her; 


and with a warm heart, I dare fay— {a kuck at the 


door) Here comes my new acquaintance, I luppole, 
it will be a curious introduction—Hark ! no—'tis 
Clermont's voice; what would I give I had tid I 
was not at home ! always with "the fame {miling 
gaiety oh! I could tear his eyes out, but I muſt ſtill 
diffemble. {| walks up the flage aid takes a boot, 


Enter CLERMONT. 


Cler. What, ſtudious, Miſs Fanny? 

Fan. I was reading, 45 YOu tine gentlemen do, with- 
out thinking 

Cler. Of their books, I grant you, while their 
heads are full of fine women like yourſelf, 

Fan. Prettily turned indeed o you mean 2 
compliment to me? 

Cler. Nay, you know I have always faid the (a ne, 
both of you and your filter Julia — 

Fan. (aide Inſolent! 1 cannot peak to him. 


Enler a 8 ervant. 


Ser. Madam, a gentleman below fays he comes 
by appointment to meet Mr. Algernon— 

Fax. Shew him up directly this! is lucky. (aſide 
Mr. Clermont, you ſhall ſee a new acquaintance of 
mine, a friend of Algernon's— 

Cler. Some philoſophical moraliſt, I preſume, as 
full of ſaws and grave ſentences as a child's primmer, 
Fan, Here he comes, judge for yourſelf— 


Eater 


Enter Julia dreſed as a modern fine Gentleman, and ad- 
vancing couceitedly—ftarts at entrance. 


Jul. (afide) Clermont with my ſiſter! good cou- 


rag, bring me off! ſhe takes a near-fighted glaſs, with 


which ſhe approaches Fanny) Oh—there you are—TI 


pre ume you are Mits Fanny. bees round without 
takin ary notice of Clermont Where is Algernon ? 


Tua. He left me, — a few minutes bnce—he was 


much concerned tha 

Jud. Oh no — s enough, you know he 
was to have introduced me—You like me, I dare 
ſwear, at the firſt glance and I ( fares at Fanny thro 
ber ga) like you—Aigernon tells me, you are the 
moſt entertaining, whimſical, capricious girl in Eu- 
rope. 

Fan. Did Algernon tell you this, Sir? | 

Ful. His very words — Nils F anny, ſays he, is— 

Fan. You may ſpare the repetition, Sir In one 
pcint, you'll ſoon allow him to be miſtaken. 

Jul. What! you are not whimfical, are you? 

Fan. Not entertaining. 


Jul. What, vapours to day? head-ach ? nervous? 


oh—no remedy like the converſation of us fine fel- 

lows—you fee we are friends already. [Clermont look; 

at Julia with diſguſt. 

Fan. You think lightly of friendſhip, Sir— 
Ful. Ah, there I have you—you're ſentimental. 

Now if you love me, no ſentiment—ſentiment does 

yaſtiy well for girls from fourteen to fifteen—'Tis a 


pretty play-thing that comes next after their dolls— 


but, paſt that age, pon my word, a boy leaving 
any of our great ſchools would not give you credit 
for it. 


Cler. C with contempt) So forward a judgment in 


| theſe boys might ice to 2 their fathers. 


19 
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Jul. That is nothing ſtrange ; many a boy is 4 


ſurprize altogether to the father —beſides, "fe is 


now a · days ſuch an entirely new thing, that he muſt 
be a parent of uncommon diſcernment, who knows 


his ſon or daughter again, after fix weeks abſence, 


by any thing but their bills—TVhat! I have ſhocked 


your dear ſentimental ſoul. (% Faun) 

Fan. I own, Sir, you ſcem to give defiance to 
ſeatiment of every deſcription. 

Jul. There you have me will back my apathy 
againſt your feelings for a thouſand - ſentiment on 
makes you mopiſh—Now I never retuſed a meal's 


meat in my life. There is Will Whip and there 


are not two better fellows, or ſtauncher friends an 
where — I would ſwing a gate open for him, let the 
hounds be running how they would- and ſo would 


he for me — yet we contribute to one · anothers ruin 


at play, with all the careleſsneſs of a ſchool boy on 


the eve of vacation Do you ride? 


Fan. (afide) Mercy on me !---you are a ſportſman, 


1 preſume, Sir. 


Jul. We had an uncommon good run yeſterday 


quite famous the hounds threw off at four in the 


morning; after trying the goſs cover ſome time with- 
out uſe, found and unkennelled a fox Reynard broke 
cover in view with four or five couple at his bruſh ; 


made a point for the woods turned and crofled 


the river at Shatterford, and the road at Breakneck 
Point —paſſed the high houſe on the left pointed 
down the warren, and broke to the right through 


Rattlegrove bounds, was cloſe preſſcd, bolted, and 


took to the meadows of Marſhy Park — broke cover 
at the upper part, and croſſed the heath to Hangtail 
Gun there my ſwift hound Beagle turned him hie 
was headed back g checked in an encloſure, and killed 


under the win low of the firſt ſportſman in the king» 


dom, after a hard run of four hours and ten minutes 
—only 
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---only two horſes in with the hounds--ethe one rode 
by Will Whip, and the other that which carried your 
very humble Servant and faſt rider--- Juſt as we were 
diſmounting to cut the bruſh, poor Will Whip--- 
I thought I ſhould have died with laughing---fell and 
broke his collar bone. 

Fan. (afide) I'll leave this creature with Clermont--- 
I really, Sir, find myſelf too unwell to cope with your 
good fpirits---with your leave (going 

Jul. Oh ! now you're whimfical—your ſervant no 
ceremony 

Fan. * will excuſe— 

Jul. Be off, I tell you, do not mind us—bye, 
bye [ Exit Fanny. ] So, I have fairly driven my 
ſiſter off the field, and have now the opportunity I 


ſo much wield 1 tremble moſt, when-I have moſt 


need of courage [She continues looking after 
Fanny, her back turned totvardt Clermont. 
er. What, is this fellow left on my hands? 
Jul. (aſide) I ſhall never be able to ſpeak to him, 
Cler. You ſeem rivetted, Sir—In 8 1 
preſume. 
Jul. (ſummoning courage, but confuſed) Yes, I was 
looking at—I do not know what I was looking at 
221 pretty girl, faith—1s ſhe the only one of the 
il 
Chr. She had a ſiſter. — 
Jul. Aye—lI have heard ſomething of her—a 
| giddy run-a-way for love or folly—women are full 
of both— prit hee, whom did ſhe run away with? 
Cler. A vile wretch, wholly unworthy of her. 
Jul. Eh! what! ſhe was a fine girl, was ſhe ? 
Cler. As handſome as an angel. 
. But—weak ? 
Cher. Her underſtanding and her heart were fuch 
as the jeſt of a coxcomb has never been able to alperie. 


(contemptuonuſly) 
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Jul. That heart of her's, I warrant, would be in a 
ſtrange flutter, if ſhe could hear us talking of her. 

Cler. (with emotion} If the could hear us! 

Jul. Do you wiſh ſhe could, Mr. Clermont? 

_ Cler. I wiſh, Sir! (ade Heaven's! the contu- 
ſion of my mind will betray me to this fellow. (walks 
wp the ſlage. . 3 

Jul. (raiſing her voice] Well, when J ſee her next. 

_ Cler. (turns eagerly round) Did you ever ſee her, Sir? 

Jul. (with jerioujneſs) When I beheld her, ſhe did 
not complain—ſhe did not reproach with faithleſſ- 
neſs the man to whom ſhe had confided her ho- 
nor and her love—but the roſes were faded on her 
cheek —her eye was ſunk, and the paleneſs of de- 
| Jpairing ſadneſs began to ſettle on her brow. 

er. In the name of Heaven, Sir, what do you 
mean? did Julia Burly look thus? ST 
Jul. Julia Burly? oh! no- beg your pardon, 
Sir, I am ſubje& to theſe fits of abſence—I was 
thinking of a poor unfortunate girl, whom I once. . 

enticed from her happy home, and made as mi- 
ſerable—as myſelf. 

Cler. It was the work of a villain—but you perhaps, 
fortunately made atonement for the injury — 
Jul. Faith, I made none—for ſhe died—and the 
filly phyficians ſaid her heart was broken. (with levity] 
For my part I was glad when ſhe was gone. 

Cler. Glad, Sir! 
Jul. Certainly, Sir.—Why, if a poor ſtray lamb 
had run for refuge to your arms, and, inſtead of the 
kind ſhelter it looked for, you had driven it out to be 
the brutal ſport of cruelty, while you beheld it fee- 

bly expiring, could you enjoy its agonies? - 

Cler. Pſha ! (afide) This the puppy learned from 
 Algernon—— 

Jul. (obſerving Clermont diſturbed) But what troubles 
you ſo much, Sir? {affefts mirth) as ſure as I am a man, 

— vou 
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you were in love with this Julia, and ſome imper- 
tinent interloper has carried her away from you 

Cler. I never was deſerving of her. 

Jul. Nay, nay, any man whom nature has not 
disfigured, whoſe heart is open, and conſcience 
_ Clear, may deſerve the love of a pretty woman—and 
I will aniwer for it, the women are of my mind. 
Well, there 1s one fatisfaction—that, if Julia be a 
girl of ſpirit, and the man, in whom ſhe firſt con- 
fided, behave baſely to her, then 

Cher. (eagerly) What then, Sir ? 

Jul. Then the will ſerve to adorn the triumph of 
every proſperous fool, who ſeeks to torture and in- 
ſult her. What ſhould then prevent you, or me, from 
treating her as we pleaſe? you know ſhe can have 
no one to take her part 

| Cler. No, not one (agitated) no, not one. 

Jul. When ſhe has no longer parents, to befriend 
her, reſources to maintain her, or hope to ſupport 
her; when the only perſon, who could vindicate her 
honor to the world, is the deſerter and betrayer of 
— 

Cler. You are moral, Sir 

Jul. Moral! do you mean to affront me, Sir. 

Cler. (turns away) Oh, conſcience! conſcience— 

I ſhall run mad. 

Jul. (afide—obſerving Clermont with great emotion. .) 
I can ſupport this no longer—he ſuiters and loves 
me ſtill. Mr. Clermont good morning to you 
(aſfects gaiery, but trembles. I am glad we ſpoke on 
this ſubject, that I might laugh you out of it out 
of your concern about it—ha, ha, ha, good morning 
Sir.— going.) 

Cler. Hold Sir, you miſunderſtand me— 

Jul. No, Heaven forbid no, underſtanding i is 
my forte, and if your brain and ſpirits equal n * 
there 
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there are two clever heads—and light hearts now 
taking leave of one another. Your ſervant, Sir. Exit. 

Cler. (alone) Confu jon! am I become a jeſting 
mark to every coxcomb who is inclined to vent his 
impertinence? How contemptible an animal muſt 
be, whoſe conduct appears ſhocking to ſo inſenſible 
a mind as this butterfly profeſſed. to have | —Oh 
Fool | Fool !—But Juha ſhall not eſcape me- 
will overtake her—ſpeak to her—convince her—of 
what ?—That I am a wretch capable of treſpaſſing 
on virtue, and awake only to ame. [Exit Clermont, 


SCENE IL 
As Apa iment in Mrs. Goody s Houſe, with a Dosr of 


an inner Room open. Table and Chairs. 


Enter FREDERICK, 


So, now [I have the licence ſafely in my pocket, we'll 
ſee, my dear reaſonable father, which of us two 
will be married firſt. I recolle& that this cloſet leads 
to Laura's roo.n—PlIl try my fortune that way 
C< goes into Ihe iuner room.) 


(Enter BET T to the edge of the Stave, turns and ſpeaks 
a; to fome one without.) 


Bet. You may walk r if you pleale, the conſt 1s 
clear. | | Exit. 


( F rederick returning from the inner Room, overbears 
Betty, aud fees her go o 

Fred. Not ſo clear as you think, Mrs. Betty.— 

the door of that room is locked, I muſt meet the 

company, there is no other way—Eh {goes to the 

fide ſceues, hiſt! Betty? 

Bey froltbaus There is no one there, I promiſe 


you, Madam. 
H 2 Fred. 
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Fred. What can all theſe affurances of Betty 
mean? Egad, I may hurt the poor girl, if ſhe is 
found in a lie —Eh! What ſhall I do? I muſt even 
ſtay here in the cloſet, to ſave Betty's credit. 

| Goes into the inner room, and ſhuts the door. 


Enter Victor1a, attended by BETTY, who places the 
chairs at the table and exit. | 


vic. Well! Would any one have believed, that 
the heart of a virgin, like myſelf, could have ſum- 
moned courage for this ſituation! Bleſs me, to meet 
a man alone! An entire ſtranger, except by correſ- 
pondence! But I remember the poet ſays 


Love firſt taught letters for ſome wretch's aid, 
Some captive lover, or ſome bluſhing maid.— 4 


No indecorum no, I ſhall poſitively inſiſt on 
it; ſome trifling liberty —perhaps a ſalute at part- 
ing 

Fred. (looks out from the inner room 10 What can all 
this mean? 

Vic. Yet, a man in the prime of life — If he ſhould 
offer to be rude, I ſhould be in ſuch a flutter! Hark ! 


I hear a noiſe on the ſtairs—how ſhall Tr receive him? 
I muſt think of an attitude, — © 


Maxi appears at the fide ſcene, ſpeaks as he enters, 
Max. Leave me. here, and keep my chair waiting 
below. 


Fred. My father, and as ſure as the wind that 


blows, an old Dutch ninety come from the Nore by 
advertiſement! 


Formal ſalutations and ceremonies between Maxim and 
| Vidloria. Maxim advances on his crutches, and 
' * goes towards a chair. 
Mas. Madam, your very humble ſervant. 
Fic, (Curt tes, aſide) Bleſs me, who can this be? 
Max. 
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Max. You muſt allow me to fit down, Madam. 

fits. 

Vic. (afide) I am fo confuſed, I do not know = 
to do. ( fits.) 

Max. (aſde I fee! deviliſh aukward— 

Vic. (afide) What will become of me! This gouty 
2 cannot be the gentleman deſcribed; that is 

ear — 

Max. ſaſide The lady's confidante probably. 
ſhe had more wit than to expo'e herſelf to ſuch a 
fooliſh ſituation; well, I fhall like her the better 
for it. /turis his chair towards Vid nin, both aþpear 
embarraſſed, Maxim makes ſeveral at: emp. 5 !0 | eaxj— 

I apprehead—NMadam— (ade) I never felt 10 uke a 
fool in my life 

Vic. !afide) Perhaps a truſty friend of the gentle- 
man- -bis guardian, probably Oh! t':at | had 
thought of adopting the fame method! It would 
have been vaſtly more decorous. 
Nax. The particular buſineſs, Madam 

Vic, Sir 
Mas. The particular cauſe, I ay, Madam, of my 
coming here to day, I apprehend you are * 
acquainted with 
Vic. 1 cannot ſay, Sir—lct me defire you to be 4 
little more particular 

Mas. {afile) Zounds, what a hurry ſhe is in! I 
imagine you know, Madam, that I came heic to a 
meeting appointed by—by— 

Vic. By correſpondence, Sir. 

Max. jut ſo, Madam, by correſpondence. 

Vic. Signature Modeſtus 

Mar. T he fame.—So, thank God, the ice is broke. 
This mode of forming an acquaintance, Madam, 
which I prefer, becauſe it is the moſt prudent, and 
the moſt conducive to real happineſs, is yet ſo 
apt to be ridiculed by the thoughtleſs part of 0 

wor 
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world, that one cannot be too cautious to L one 
entruſts one's confidence. 

Vic. Certainly, Sir, nor proceed with too much 
delicacy. | 

Mar. The obſervation, Madam, does you honour. 
(Vic. bows) The young lady, I ſuppoſe, Madam, 


could not prevail on herſelf to expoſe her bluihes to 
the ſight of a ſtranger. 


Vic. Young lady, Sir? 

Mar. Well;---well---the lady---the lady. 

Vic. I do not underſtand whom you mean, Sir. 

Max. Oh yes, you gueſs, I believe.---She has, 
doubtleſs, made choice of you, becauſe, from the 
grav: ity of your appearance, as well as your age 

Vic. Age | (much confuſed) Sir---Sir---1f my appear- 
ance, if my looks, dir, do not convince you, you 
may find by the pariſh regiſter, if you pleaſe to con- 
ſult it, that my age does not exceed, nay, is rather 
under that winch was ſpecified. 

Mex. Specified, Madam! 

Vic. Yes, Sir, did not I ſay between thirty and 
forty? 

Max. Your age, Madam !---Are . you the lady 
Amanda? 

Vic. {«{ſededly. }) You recal my bluſhes by com- 
peiling me to confeſs I an Amanda. 

Max. You Amanda! It muſt have becn in a 
dicionary of your own that you found yourſelf out 
by that name. 

Fred. (who has liſtened) Well ſaid, father! 

Max Madam, I am extremely concerned that 
this miſtake- 


Vic. No miſtake at all, Sir---there is no miſtake 
in the matter. 
Max. Pardon me, Madam, here is the greateſt 
miſtake of all, which is, that I believe the ſhorteſt 
method is to confeſs that I had formed a very dif- 
ferent idea of the perlon who was to anſwer the 
deſcription i in the paper, Vic, 
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Vic. Oh, monſtrous! To confute you at once, 1 
am ſorry, Sir, I have not the deſcription about me 

Max. You have very little of the deſcription about 
you, that is certain. 

Vic. Had Modeſtus, Sir, bad the ſenſe of honour 
to meet me in perſon, as I own I expected do 
Max. Why, pray, Madam, whom elle do you 
take me for? a 

Vic. Oh mercy, you Modeſtus! 

Max. Aye, who ſhould be, if I am not? 

Vic. W by Sir, did not you fay in the advertiſe- 
ment - 

Max. Nay, nay, if you think our advertiſements 
are in your favour, for your ſatisfaction I have them 
both in my pocket. , 

Vic. Oh Sir, I have your deſcription, Sir, here it is— 

Max. Mighty well, Ma'am—we ſhall foon fee who 
bas endeavored to impoſe on the other. Now Ma' am. 
{ Both take newſpapers from their pockets, and ſpeRtactes } } 

Vic. Don't you tell me, Sir, hirft of all, that you 
are a gentleman in the prime of life, of a good 
figure? Obſerve that, of a good figure. 

Max. (rifing) And pray, who makes a better figure 
upon crutches? 

Vic. Ot engaging manners ? 

Max. Well, Ma'am, wnat have you to object to 
my maaners ? 

Vic. Truly nothing, Sir; for, ſince you oblige me 
to ſpeak, I think you have no manners at all, Sir. 
Then, that you are of a {weet temper— 

Max. {peeuiſhy ) So I am--- 

Fic. Sound judgment----rational conduct 

Max. No, thole I give up, becauſe I have been 
made ſuch a dupe i in this inſtance. 


Vic. A dupe, Sir! cannot conceive what you 
mean. 


Max 
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| Max. No? you ſhall hear then—{/oching in another 
77. Aye, let me hear let me hear ! 5 
Max. Lou ſhall, Madam, but ſtay a moment. 
Neadi.) Firſt, as to peiſon— In perſon neither 


tall or ſhort---- 


Vic. To be ſure; I am of the middle fize. 

Max. Yes, for a whale, or the cupola of a Cathe- 
dral—I would not engage to walk round you in a 
quarter of an hour, 

Vic. (with a ſneer) On crutches, Sir ? 

Mar. I'll go on, if you pleaſe—an engaging pre- 
ſence— 

Vic. (with affected baſhſulnefs) Oh, Sir— 

Max. Middle age= (looks at her) to be ſuie, if you 
call yourſelf of a middle ſize, in the fame mode of 
reckoning you are probably of a middle age — 

Vic. The advertiſement faid, moreover, that you 
were a gentleman 
Max. It faid, that you had a good-natured counte- 
nance. 

Vic. That your behaviour was delicate [raiſes her 
voice. 

Max. That your voice was gen ntle. 

Both. (together) That you They look angrily with« 
out ſpeaking to each other. 

Vic, I can endure this no longer—you have de- 
ceived me, Sir - you have betrayed the eaſy faith of 
a virgin—but, let me fly Runs haſtily to the door of 
the inner Room, which Fred. cloſes and retires---Vic. 
puſhes it open and diſcovers Fred. | Oh! diſcovered ! be- 
trayed ! 
Max. Eh, what the devil's the matter ? my ſon 

(to Fred.) bow dare you, Sir ? 

Vic. Oh, fie! fie! Is this a return for the confi- 
dence which an innocent maid repoſed in you? * 

t 
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let me ncver— never believe a man, or an advertiſe- 
ment again as long as I live! [ Exit Victoria. 

Fred. Good voyage to you, old lady! | Maxim 
and Frederick continue to look at each other Fred. af- 
fefting to be afraid—and Max. really aſhamed to ſpeak 
— 2 panſe. 

Max. Now, Sir, what have you to ſay? How 
came you here ? 

Fred. Dear father, you know I cannot deceive 

vou came here to ſee the girl of my heart, whom 
I wiſh to marry; I have the licenſe in my pocket, 
but I ſhould be loth to uſe it without your e 
Max. That's reaſonable—and hark'ye, Frederick, 

pour dutiful behaviour to your father teaches him a 
duty he owes to you. I ſhall not be athamed to 
learn from a brave and virtuous ſon how to make 
myſelf reſpectable, becauſe—but how, the devil, came 
you to be liſtening i in the cloſet ? 

Fred. (fi aug a yo) Liſtening, Sir? I proteſt, 
I was 

Max. What was you? 

Fred. 1 was come, Sir—as I told you, Sir 

Max. To embarraſs your father; to ridicule me. 

Fred. No, no. 

Mar. Then I int on knowing, how you came to 
be liſtening - 

Fred. Well then, Sir—if you will firſt anſwer me 
2 queſtion. 

Max. What's that, Sir? 

Fred. What did the old lady mean, Sir, by _ 
that ſhe would never believe a man, or an advertiſe- 
ment again, as long as ſhe lived? 

Max. What's that to you? 

Fred. Nothing to me, certainly, Sir —beſides, Sir, 

the- propriety of your conduct— 


Max. 1 = the young dog is laughing at me 
I Fred. 
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Fred. The ſoundneſs of your judgment— 

Mex. Oh, you wicked boy ! 

Fred. The delicacy of your behaviour— 

Max. Away, you varlet! (drives out Frederick, who 

Joes off laughing) I recal my conſent, becauſe be- 
cauſe I will find what reaſon he had to be liſtening 
in the cloſet. \ Exit Maxim. 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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SCENE Gaylove's Apariment—a Table with Wine, 
Gr. at Which are ſcaled Clermont, GAYLOve, 
ALGERNON, and other Gentlemen. | 


Gay. A PLAGUE on love and courtſhip ! they 

bare extinguiſhed every ſpark of mirth within thee, 
Clermont: and yet methinks, thou might'ſt be 
merry, now thy miſtreſs is run away. 

He. How ſo, Gaylove ? - 

. Thus—A man's miſtreſs, who runs away, 
—_ either run to him or from him, and, o'my con- 
ſcience, I think one as happy a cure for love as the 
other. 

Als, Come, come, you are too "RING on Cler- 
mont—did I think him capable of wronging Julia 
Bur! 7 inſtead of drinking ber health, I would drink 
to Vis abſence. 

(ler. Why fo? am not I at liberty, like others, to 
purſue my inclinations? 

Ag. Pardon me; a young fellow, with your plea- 
fant qualities, good fenſe, goo breeding, and good 
perſon, to allow all theſe no better occupation than 
that of panders to appetite — fie! fie ! 

Cay. Prithee, man, what uſe ſhould he make of 
ſuch advantages? 


Ag. Some more honourable one, chan the ruin of 
anartleſs girl. 


I 2 Alg 


©» 
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Cler. Algernon, I do not underſtand you—you 
have no charge of this kind, I am certain, to fix on 
me, nor do I lee, why this diſcourſe 1 addrefs'd to 
me. 

Als. What offends you, if you are innocent ? 

Cler. I/ am innocent! {riſes} who is the perſon 
that ſhall call me to account in this manner? 

Gay. Come, come, peace, lads! Algernon does 
not mean to offend you, Clermont. [ Gaylove and 
Algernoz riſe. 

Ag. 1 have ſaid nothing to offead ny honeſt man. 

Cler. Again! Sir, Sir -— 

Gay. W by fo warm, Clermont? upon my honour 
Algernon is in the rig Ut. 

Cler. How in the right? 

Fay. That it would be a ſhame for ſuch handſome 
fellows as thyſelf to take the pains to debauch a wo- 
man regularly—that's a taſk for ugly ones—lIt were 
unneceſſary to climb the tree with a ladder,when the 
fruit will of itſelf drop into our mouths. [A ſervant 
enters and whiſpers Gaylove, 

Alg. I do not believe, in this caſe, that the fruit 
dropp'd of itſelf. 

Gay. Come, Gentlemen, here is a better way of 
ſettling this diſpute, The good lady of the houle 
has ſent to invite me and my company to tea—ſhe has 
a female viſitor, to whom the withes to introduce us. 
Some young heireſs per haps. What lay ye ? ſhall 
we go for half an hour? 

Ag. With all my heart. - . 

Cie. And mine. 

Gay. Tell Mrs. Goodly we e will wait on her. (Exit 
Servant) But firſt, another ow; in friendſhip, and 
the catch of the ſuſtice What's the toaſt? 


Alg. Prithee, no more—we have drank enough. 
Gay. That won't do tor a toaſt, man. Come, I'll 
give 
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give you Frederick's toult ; {falls his glaſs) May every 
true hearted girl find a friend and protector in the 


man ſhe loves! [ Drinks ——= all ditto. 


GLEE. 


Around the ad gat, right jally and gay, 
Nell fill out a glaſs to the Sun's lit ray; 
With laughtcr, and glee, we'll wear cut the day, 
And Jolly we'll be, tell the atul flies away. 

Ti whit! ti whos! 

He's flzen, hark! hart! before bis dark. 
Came, fil up your glaſs, our catches we ll traul, 
Till the Fuſtice gaes hame as wiſe as the owl, 
Hiſe, wiſe! 

What mates thee ſa wind'rius wiſe ? 
iy large buſhy wiz, and my liltle pig's eyes, 
And that mates me ſa wand'rous wiſe. 


Gay. Now, Gentlemen, to tea, [All riſe and g 
oat, 1 ingins the laſt lines of the glo2. 


SCENE II. 
An Apartment in Ms. Goodly's Houſe. 


Enter JUL1A {/fult in man's clothes) aud NI xs.GooDL | 


Jul. Is my father come? 

Ars. G. Aye, and has brought as many n 
and piſtols with him, as if he were going to a battle 
We muſt be careful to prevent diſputes. 

Jul. There is no danger, except of laughter---Hig 
dreſs entitles him to the privilege of its wearers, 
and, thank heaven, duelling is one of the few at- 
chicvements which, in the modern rivalry of the ſexes, 
we have left entirely to the men---but vin the gen- 
tlemen come? 


Ms. G. 


Mig. C. Your new friends were all dining toge- 
ther, at Col Gaylove's, and I ſent to requeſt that 
they would come and drink tea with me. Do you 
ſtay here ov! . entertain them, while I Rep and ſee if 
Mr. Buriy has finithed his toilet. 

Jul. V 25 well! (exit Mrs. G.) Julia loc out at 
fide 3 Score: Heavens! Clermont and Algernon angry 


and ditputing! what can be their meaning! | Netires 
20 oblert E. 


Euter A LGERNON and CLERMONT. (both apparently in 
grea: warmth.) 


Cer, Amoment, Algernon The inſinuations you 
have calt on me to day, [ neither underſtand trom 
we nor will endure from any man 

. Clermont, I fcorn to diſguiſe my thonghts— 
wha name does he deſerve, who has betray ed the 
nnocent Julia? Julia liſfens willi emotion. 

Cler. That of a villain, 

Als. Jam glad we are agreed you have given me 
ſuſpicions, which, from the friendſhip that bas ſub- 
ited between us, I moſt heartily with you may be 
able to remove, 

Cler. I am neither accuſtomed to "FURY my con- 
duct to the examination of others, or myſelf to an 
explanation of it - tomorrow morning, | ſhall ex- 
pect you at. 

Ag. Hold! I agree to no neceſſity of fighting, 
unleis 5 

Cler. (interrupting bim) Unleſs you prefer the con- 
tempt v hich want of courage brings with it 

Alg. Clermont, Heaven is my witneſs, no one 
could bave broken the ties that bound you to my 
heart, xcept yourleit---name your place. 

Cer. Hu Park, near the ring, at fix. 

Al. | will be pundtual---but betore we meet again, 

think 
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e 


think on what has paſſed! (Exit Ae. Clermont re- 
mains a feto moments ſilent and confaſed.— Julia obſerves 
him with great agitation. 

Cier. This was all that was wanting. TI endea- 
voured to debaſe the woman whom I adored, and, 
when her injured virtue calls forth one honeſt de- 
fender, I prepere to pierce the boſom of my friend! 

is this the regi:ter of 2 life of gaiety ? think! -I had 
rather meet the Devil than my own thouzhts. 
— ve i heard without, bringing back Agerron, 


Julia advances cn the oppefite | 2. 


Enter GavLOVE and ALGERNON, 


Gay. Nay, nay, you {hall come back. 

Jul. Well met, Gentlemen. 

Cler. This fellow here again! 

Gay. What, courting among the women ? 

Jul. Among the women, I grani—bvur get court- 

ing—l never yet ſaw a woman wort! my courting 

Gay. What is the meaning of this in vitation from 
Mrs. Goodly? 

Jul. That I can inform you—ite * a lady, 
whom ſhe ſays you may have bea l of at Mr. Bur- 
ly's—a diſtant relation of the fomiiy—=wio f. Irmer!) 
had the care of Mits Fanny” 5 cducat ion. and 1s ſtill 
ſo great a favourite, that, if we vous know wich 


of us has Fanny's heart, the is tac tortune-teller who 
can diſcover it to us— 


Alg. Really! 

Gay. Upon my word as kind an undertaking as 
could be thought of by any procureſs in London. 
Jul. Come, Gentlemen, Lars. Goodly is expect- 


ing us— [Exit Julia, followed by * Clermont, 
and 2 


SCENE 
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Apartment with Tea- Table — Mx. Bus Ly dreſſed in d 
formal antiqua'ed female Apparel, is diſcovered ſeated 
in an Arm-Chair near the table MRS. GoopLy 
ftand: at his fide, while two ſervants wheel his Chair 

forward — Juri, CIER MONT, GAYLOVE aud 
ALGERNON, @ppcar as juſt entering tbe Room. 


Ars. G. Mrs. Deborah, here are none but friends, 
who, it not your acquaintance by fight, are fo at 
leaſt by name. | 

Bur. The Gentlemen, Mrs. Goodly, will excuſe 
my being ſeated - cold and rheumatiſm are foes that 
lay ſiege to old age. (conghs) 
Gay. All times of lite are ſubject to accident. but 
let me die, if I ſhould think you better acquainted 
with age, Madam, than any of us all- your looks at 
leaſt ns 
Bur. Oh, dear Sir! (ade to Mr. Goodly) an impu- 

dent dog: [ Mrs. Goodly makes ſigus to Burly, to 
prevent his ſwearing, as they had agreed, 

Gay. What ſay you, Gentlemen? did you ever 
ſee a more blooming appearance alter thirty, or 
thirty five, which I preiume Mrs. Deborah has 
hardly paſſed ? | 
Bur. Aye, Sir, paſt ſeventy. It is eighteen years, 
ſince I took charge of Miſs Fanny—l hope the young 
dogs do not ſcent me, {afide 1 Mrs. Goodly wwho re- 
peats ſigns). Upon my word, Mrs Goodly, if Mits 

Fanny may choote from ſuch handſome gentlemen 
as thete—do you know that I (ae to Mrs. Gooaly) 
could hang them all with pleature (Ms. Goodly re- 
 peats figns, Sc. At every acceſs of paſſion, Burly ap- 
pears in att 10 rife up from his chair, but is reſtrained by 
Mrs. Goodly's frons. | 

Gay. What does Mrs. Deborah {ay * 


Mrs. G. 
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Mrs. G. That ſhe ſhall ſee her married with plea- 
ſure—the uſual fondneſs of us old women, who 
never think our nurſlings happy, till they are dif- 
poſed of in marriage. 

Bur. (affecting a cough) Shall I venture (0 Gaylove) 
to ſpeak a good word for you, Sir? /afide.) ſo now 
I ſhall try them. 

Gay. My dear Madam, I am infinitely obliged to 
you ; but the marriage of a ſoldier, whoſe head and 
Tevenue may be ſtruck off at a blow, is only a receipt 

to fill the world with diſtreſſed widows, and poor 
orphans, 

Bur. (looks *  Goodly makes ſigns to him, 
Sc.) Are you too (to Julia) in the army, Sir? 
Fl. No, Madam; but, if I were, it would be 
with me the beſt argument for matrimony—1 ſhould 
ſet down bullets and cannon balls among the valua- 
ble chances for the recovery of liberty. 

Bur. (aſide) A pretty ſet of fellows I take into my 
houſe.— Mrs. Goodly makes figns, Sc.) 1 preſume, 
Sir; {to Clermont) that is your way of thinking 

Gay. Nay, we cannot recommend a better ſtep to 
Clermont, who, as he has the credit of having pri- 
vately borrowed one of the liſters, (Burly enraged) 
may pay his debts to the family by giving his eſtates 

to the other. (Clermont turns away in diſguſt.) 
Bur. It is Clermont, then, who has been the ruin 
of my honor — the dog ! Pl murder him. (/ees Mrs. 


Godly earneſily making ſigns, &c.j So—fo—1 had like , 
to have diſcovered mytelf. 


Jul. (alarmed, and endeadouring 10 divert attention 
from Burly.) What ſay you, Algernon? methinks 
you have the moſt marrying face in company 

Ag. Aye, If I were an elder brother. 

Jul. What, you reſpect the proverb—poverty at 
the door, and le out at the window ! 

Gay. Now, my dear Mrs. Deborah, as the caſe 
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ſeems deſperate as to wedlock, what think you of 
ſpeaking a word for one of us in an eafier way ? 
Miſs Fanny would make the prettieſt Miſtreſs 

Bur. Don't provoke me Hell and confuſion ! 
(riſes in rage—Mrs. Goodly attempts to pacify him.) A 
truce with your figns, Madam—1I nt out with it 
l have ſwallowed fo many oaths already, that they 
begin to riſe in my throat. 

Gay. Bleſs me, Mrs. Goodly, what is the matter 
with the lady ? | 

Bur. Lady! fleſh and blood! don' t you know me? 
I will teach you all to know me preſently. 

[Exit haſtily. 

Gay. Why, what the deuce i is all this? Why, 

Mrs Goodly — 


Mrs. G. Oh, * Sir, I did not think it would 
come to this—Oh | here will be miſchief—]I will 
run to prevent it if poſſible | Exit Mrs. Goodly, Julia 
accompanies her to the door, but returns at the fight of 
Bury! 
Enter Bux Lv, in his proper Dreſs, with Swords in his 


band, and the cloak he bas Juſt worn, which he throws 
does. | 


Bur. Now, Gentlemen, do you know me now ? 

Omnes. Mr. Burly ! ha! ha! ha! 

Bur. Zounds ! I'll ha ha ha you. (% Gaylove) 
For you, Sir, you may leave the room—but, Mr. 
Clermont, I inſiſt on your fighting me, on account 
30 what I have juſt heard of you and my daughter 

ia. 

Al. Mr. Clermont, Sir, is firſt engaged to meet 
me on your daughter's account. 

Bur, No trifling, Sir—lI am an old man tis true, 
bat I am grown old in honor, and will bear it un- 

ſpotted to the grave —the ſpirit of an injured l 
; W 
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will call back the ſtrength of youth to puniſh the 
inſulter of my defenceleſs child. 

Jul. Suffer me to ſpeak one word to you, Sir 

Bur. If it has to do with fighting - not elſe. 

Jul. I would requeſt a word hkewiſe with you, 
Sir (to Clermont.) gentlemen, with your leave—{(to the 
others who retire and leave the room) 

Bur. With all my heart—you chooſe to ſee fair 
play—come (to Clermont.) 

Jul. Holds Sir! it was not for this I ſeparated 
you from the company—give me that ſword, Cie 

Bur. No—no, I will not part with my ſword. 

Jul. Mr. Clermont, give me leave to aſł you a 
queſtion—— 

Cler. Ne, young gentleman ? 

Jul. And, as a man of honor, tell me, if you will 
anſwer it fincercly—— 

Cler. Provided it be ſuch as I may with honor 

anſwer. 

4 "0  _m ſentiments do you entertain of Julia 
uriy 

Ws. What 1s that to you, Sir ? 

Jul. (io Burly) I intreat your indulgence for a 
moment—{ to Clermont) were Julia the object of any 
man's honeſt affe&tions, and that man the boſom 
friend of Mr. Clermont, I aſk him, in the preſence of 
her father, does he ſo hold her in eſteem, that, from 
conviction of her unblemiſhed honor, he would not 
think her unworthy the hand of his friend? (Cier- 
mont retires agitated.; 

Bur. Zounds, Sir, this is all very pretty—would 
you fling my daughter i into a fellow's arms, without 
aſking my leave ? 

. When, Sir, you ** to your daughter 
the natural refuge of a father's houſe, you gave her 
tull authority to * r away as ſhe yung. 

2 ur. 
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Bur. (mortified; How, the Devil, does he know 
that ? 

Ful. Mr. Clermont, may I expect your anſwer ? 

Cler. Though I ſcarcely know how you have ac- 
quired the authority with which you queſtion me, 
yet, from the ſingularity of this meeting, and, ſtill 
more, from the fingutar ſtate of my own mind, | 
will anſver you, that Julia is worthy, not only of the 
hand of my friend, but of the homage of the world 
bot de is no friend of mine, who robs me of all 
for which I value life. — 
| Bur. Robs you, Sir? 
Cler. I own it—I am the proper object of Mr. 
Zurly's anger. (Bury angry) To me your daughter 
entruſted herſelf and I deceived her- Burly ap- 
pears more enraged.) Roid—uold, Sir! your daughter 
is an angel-—as virtuous, and as pure—her honor un- 
ſhaken and untainted he 1:9:ncd the baſeneſs of 
my mind, and fled from it—but whither? a parent 8 
arms, I fear. were Cloſed againſt her. 

Bur. affected) Was my poor girl innocent ? 

(drops his ſword.) 

Jul. She was—lhe is * by the 
teſtimony of the only perion, whoſe accuſation ſhe 
could dread, your rejected daughter dares once more 


to throw herſelf at your feet. ( kneels to Burly. 
Bur. & Cler. Julia! 


Cler. Riſe, my angelico 

Jul. Hold, Sir! Lou have declared my innocence, 
but I Kneei here to obtain a father's pardon, In 
ſhame and contrition J preis the earth, 1 will never 
riſe from it, but with honour, 
Bur. Spoken like a girl of ſpirit, by 1 But do 
not imagine that I for—torgive you,—no, you faucy 
I cannot help being an old fool, —ſo, if Clermont 
{till loves you, get you to him, and you ſhall never 
hear a word more of what is paſt, (Clermont in the 

mean 
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mean time raijes Julia, and takes her hand.) If any man 
dare to utter a ſyllable againſt my daughter's con- 
duct, I'll fight him with ſword and piſtol, as long as 
I have a hand to hold either. Lord! Lord! What 
will Victoria ſay to this? 


Eater FANR x, VICTORIA, and ALGERNON, 


Fun. Come, Aunt, I am ſure we may go in 
(to Bur.) Oh Sir! I have been fo {rightened ! 

Bur. No danger, girl, all is ſettled happ'lv, as 
Julia-wiil tell you. (He leads Fanny to Julia — Fanny 
and Algernon expreſs ſjurprize and pleaſ ure al jcei 19 Julia, 
they converſe together.) 1 here, Victoria, I have forgiven 
her. . 8 
Vic. Forgiven her, brother — 

MaxIM zbi-hcul. 


Mir. 1 inſiſt on going in —becauſe I know my 
ſon is in the houſe, but he ihan't throw himielt away 
lo, I promile you. 


Vic. Oh, Mercy! 1 that voice 
Euter Max1r and Mrs. GooDLy. 


Mar. I know the dog is here—he is hid in tome 
d—— <& cloſet or other, with your daughter. 
Airs. G. My daughter, Sir, ſhall anſwer for her- 
ſelf. (to a ſervant; Call Laura. | 
Ser. Mils Eaura is not in the houſe, Madam; ſhe 
went out this afternoon with Captain Maxim. | Exit, 
Max. There—there—T told you fo. 
Vic What will become of me? (,k 
Max. (Jecing Buriy.) A fine piecę of work, my dear 
friend, to be made a fool ot by iny own fon, and this 
lady's daughter? 
Bur. (having in the mean lime converſed «ith Fanny, 
laughs, and advances io Max.) Oh! Oh! Perhaps the 
young couple is gone off by advertifement—— 


Max. 
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Max. Fh! What has the dog told that too ? 

Bur. What, my reafonable friend !—Was your 
wife really poſſeſſed of all thoſe extraordinary quali- 
tie. in a newſpaper ? 

Max. The match is off, and good 1 

Bur. Off! what were her virtues like thoſe of a 
quack medicine—not to be found out of the adver- 
uſement? 

Max. It's off, becauſe 
Bur. Aye, I warrant there's a reaſon —— 

Max. I'll tell you how it happened—don't be 
haſty I'll tell you—Becauſe, when we came to a 
meeting, according to previous notice by advertiſe- 
ment, inſtead of ſuch a woman, as I had deſcribed 
to you, I iound a ſtarch, fat, clumſy, overgrown— 

Turning round as be | Peaks, obſerves Victoria. 

Bur. What's the matter? don't mind my ſiſter 
Victoria Odſo, I recollect you two are not ac- 

quainted—Siſter, this is Sir Marmaduke Maxim; 
Sir Marmaduke, my ſiſter. introducing them to each 
other) (Maxim and Victoria bow and look confuſed 
Well, go ona great, clumſy, overgrown—well— 
well—(c pauſe) 
Fan. \aſide) It muſt have been my aunt. 

Bur. Eh! why what's the meaning of all this? 

Fan. I ſuſpect the meaning is, becauſe here is a 
ſecond meeting of the parties, without previous no- 
_ tice by advertiſement. 

Bur. What, my maiden fiſter, Victoria! reaſon 
and decorum met together by advertiſement! 

Vic. Oh! I ſhall faint! 

Bur. Oh that the honour of a family ſhould FY 
pend on a woman! (to Victoria) this was * want of 
a proper ſteady perſon—it you had been here 


Vic. Suffer me, Madam, toretire to another apart- 
ment ¶( Exit with Mrs. G. 


Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! 


Bur. 
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Bur. Well, Julia! 9 ſure of your 
aunt s pardon, _— 


Enter FxeDerICK and Lavna. 


Frederick preſents Laura to Maxim. 
Max. What! married! 
Fred. Why, father, I made the moſt of the wind, 
while it blew favorable—as you promiſed your con- 
ſent, give me your bleſſing. 

Max. My bleſſing? yes, that's reaſonable enough 
but yonder ſtands my heir (points 70 Alger non) Alge. - 

non, you ſhall ſee my will opened this very evening, 
and your name inſerted in the place of that unwor- 
thy boy 

Ag. — me, Sir, if once in my life I pre- 
ſume to diſobey you 

Max. What, you blockhead ? ? 

Als. Had any action of Frederick's bonne diſ- 
grace on himſelf or on you, believe me, Sir, I would 
have gladly welcomed your favor, and endeavoured 
to reſtore to you the luſtre, which he had fullied— 
but an union with a virtuous girl, in which mutual 
love is the only crime, will never juſtify my uſurpa- 

tion of a bfother's rights. 

Bur. Give me your hand, my boy-—Come, come, 
(To Max. you ſhan't difinherit your ſon, old Reaſon, 

Fred. Recoile&, Sir, that this morning 

Max. No more mention, you dog, of thi. morn- 
1ng—and—then—there I forgive you. 

Bur. Did you get this hopeful boy by advertiſe- 
ment a newſpaper buſineſs, eh? you forgive him? 
aſk him to forgive you—for the raſhneſs of youth, 
ſome apology may be drawn from nature, but what 


excule ſhall be found for the follies of age ? 
Max. Piha! 


Bur, Well, you are all my gueſts for the evening. 
To-morrow _ 
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To-morrow motning, we'll attend theſe young folks 
to church, and then I'll decamp into the country, 
where, having fortunately reſcued one daughter from 
ruin, I'l! keep the other out of danger. 

Jul. The beſt protection for female innocence is 
the virtuous affection of a huſband—1 overheard a 
challenge betwixt Algernon and Clermont—the mo- 
tive for diſpute is at an end would wiſh to ſee 
them embrace as brothers- 3 5 

Bur. What give Fanny to a madman, who has 


juſt refuſed an inheritance! Do you ſee any thing 
(To Ag.) in my daughter's face, to encourage fo ri- 


diculous a pretenfion ? 


Ag. I dare to hope, Sir, that my preſent want of 


fortune, as it is a reaſon for my ſilence, is the only 
one which impoſes it on me 


Bur. And, why, you malicious dog, did not you 


tell old Deborah fo, and prevent my expoſing mylelf? 
TI fee Fanny looks diſpoſed to provoke me to give 
her away—— ſo take her——1 thank Heaven I bave 


enough for all—your virtues ſecure you reſpe& in 


. your profeſſion, and I ſhall ever think, that real 
merit is the beſt ſupport of FAuiLY Honous. 
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